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Ififfh'tension  tiines  are  hard  on  nerves 


BEAGLE  OOITXD— English  fox-hound 
in  miniature.  Solid  and  big  for  his  inches, 
true  beagle  has  the  long-wearing  look  of 
the  hound  that  can  last  in  the  chase.  One 
of  oldest  breeds  in  history.  U.  S.  standards 
sjiecify  15  inches  maximum  height. 


He's  giving  liis 
nerves  a  rest . . 


A  DOG'S  nervous  system  is  just  as  complex  as  your  own. 
His  reactions  are  lightning-quick.  But  when  his 
nerves  need  a  rest,  he  stops  —  relaxes.  We  often  neglect 
our  nerves.  We  press  on  heedless  of  nerve  tension.  Take 
a  lesson  from  the  dog's  instinct  for  protection.  Ease  up 
—  rest  your  nerves.  Let  up — light  up  a  Camel.  Keeping 
Camels  at  hand  provides  a  delightfully  pleasant  way  of 
giving  your  nerves  a  rest.  Often  through  the  day,  enjoy 
Camel's  ripe,  expensive  tobaccos.  Smokers  find  Camel's 
costlier  tobaccos  so  soothing  to  the  nerves. 

People  who  knoiiv  the  sheer  joy 
of  an  active,  effective  life  say: 

''Let  up  — tight  up  a  Camel!" 


COVERING  TRIALS, 
ACCIDENTS,  sports 
puts  a  big  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  Western  Union 
telegrapher,  George  Er- 
rickson.  "I  avoid  getting 
my  nerves  tense,  upset," 
says  operator  Errickson. 
"I  ease  off  frequently, 
to  give  my  nerves  a  wel- 
come rest.  I  let  up  and 
light  up  a  Camel." 


and  so  is  he      Oi^^ 


PIP  you  KNOW: 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CONGO,  Leila  Denis 

and  her  explorer  husband 
iilmed  Universal  Pictures' 
epic,  "Dark  Rapture."  She 
says:  "Such  ventures  can 
be  quite  nerve-straining, 
but  it's  iuy  rule  to  pause 
I'requently.  I  let  up  an<l 
lijiht  up  a  Camel.  Camels 
are  so  soolhin;^-" 


—  tliat  tftbacfo  is  "cured"  by  several 
iiii-tliods  —  which  include  air-C!ircd 
and  flue-cured?  Not  all  cigarettes 
can  be  made  froiu  choicest  grade 
tobacco  —  there  isn't  enough!  It  is 
important  to  know  that  Camels  are 
a  matchless  blend  of  finer,  MORE 
i:\PKiVSIVE  TOBACCOS  — 
Turkisli  aufl  Domestic. 


Smoke  6  packs  of 

Camels  and  find 

out   why  they  are 

the  LARGEST. 
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Let  \xi^—Ijight  up  a  Camel 
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There  Will  Be  Christmas  Greetings 

By  Susannah  Thomas 


AT  OUR  house  the  Christmas  season,  not  in- 
cluding certain  preUminary  preparations, 
begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  Christ- 
mas card.  As  champagne  is  to  the  christening  of 
a  ship,  or  the  pistol  crack  to  the  opening  of  a 
race,  so  the  first  greeting  card  ushers  in  for  vis  the 
birth  of  another  Yuletide.  We  welcome  this  first 
Christmas  card,  we  cheer  it,  and  we  scrutinize 
it.  The  card  is  Uke  a  good  omen  to  spread  cheer 
and  betoken  joviality.  Through  the  week  pre- 
ceding Christmas  Day,  as  the  cards  pile  twice 
daily  on  the  Hbrary  table,  our  spirits  rise  pro- 
portionately, heaping  joy  upon  joy  until  by 
Christmas  Eve  we  are  fairly  bursting  with  hap- 
piness. 

The  mail  is  assorted  among  the  children;  and 
as  each  message  is  opened,  it  is  passed  along  so 
that  aU  of  us  share  the  family's  greetings.   "When 
all  the  cards  have  been  examined,  we  place  them 
out  of  their  envelopes  face  up  along  the  mantel- 
piece.   On  Christmas  Eve  we  bank  them  on  the 
cotton  wadding  under  the  Christmas  tree.    On 
Christmas  Day  we  decide  who  received  the  pret- 
tiest card;  who,  the  funniest  card;  and  who,  the 
most  significant.  The  cards,  generally  speaking, 
respect  the  age  and  sex  of  the  person  in  the 
family  to  whom  they  are  sent.    Thus  Mother 
frequently  gets  the  Nativity  Scene  reproduced 
from  the  great  masters,  or  engraved  cards  from 
old  school  friends;  my  younger  brother  has  cards 
splattered    with    snow    balls    and    ice-sprinkled 
Santa-Clauses.    My  sister  and  I  get  cards  which 
identify  themselves  with  neither  the  young  nor 
the  old.  Apparently  certain  of  our  friends  are 
not  sure  whether  we  have  settled  into  a  stage  of 
arrested  development,  and  so,  hesitate  about  the 
type  of  greeting  with  which  to  address  us.    We 
receive  both  Madonnas  and  scintillated  reindeer, 
streamlined  minstrels,  and  glimpses  of  old  manor 
houses  with  a  stately  "Wishing  You  a  Merry 
Christmas"  in  old  English  type. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  postman's  first 
Christmas  Card  in  our  mail  box  opens  the  festivi- 
ties at  home,  just  so  the  last  of  the  New  Year's 
Day  cards  stamps  an  end  to  the  holiday  season. 
The  coUegiate  members  of  the  family  are  pushed 
on  the  train,  and  Daddy  returns  to  the  office  on 
time.    The  tree,  withered  in  the  cold  scrutiny 


of  January  sunshine,  is  dragged  from  the  Uving 
room  trailing  a  stream  of  criished  icicles  and 
tarnished  tinsel  in  its  wake.  The  cards,  blue, 
green,  silver,  and  brilliant  red — medieval  castles, 
sail  boats,  Scotties,  caroling  children,  sleigh  rides, 
and  heaped-up  snow,  and  poinsettia  plants — 
all  a  trifle  dusty,  but  holding  on  determinedly 
through  house  cleaning,  are  grimly  hurled  pell- 
meU  in  handfuls  upon  the  Uving  room  fire.  As 
each  card  falls  onto  the  coals,  the  embers  blaze 
up  and  greedily  consiime  it.  The  towers  fall  in, 
castles  crumble,  the  frail  boats  droop  and  curl 
up,  the  carolers  fade,  the  poinsettia  plants  wilt 
brown,  and  the  Scotties  are  singed  into  nothing- 


ness. 


Sitting  by  the  fire,  watching  the  colored 
papers  and  the  multifarious  pictures  flutter  into 
the  coals,  waft  up  the  chimney  in  heavy  blue 
smoke,  I  wonder  how  so  many  oddly  shaped 
cards  with  their  varied  tokens  of  well  wishing — 
all  so  strangely  different — could  express  the  same 
imiversal  idea.  I  wonder  where  Christmas  Cards 
began.  How  did  dogs,  and  trees,  and  holly,  and 
bewhiskered  old  men  in  red  jackets  come  to  carry 
the  Yuletide's  message.  Who,  I  wonder,  sent  the 
first  Christmas  card. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  December  of  1850 
a  friendly  EngHsh  gentleman  found  himself  too 
busy  to  write  hoUday  notes  to  his  friends.  After 
considerable  consternation,  he  consulted  with  his 
printer,  and  together  they  published  his  visiting 
card  with  a  hoUday  motif  and  an  added  greet- 
ing. And  so.  Sir  Henry  Cole  is  responsible  for 
our  avalanche  of  Christmas  mail.  Furthermore, 
his  card  is  significant  not  only  because  it  was  the 
first  card,  but  also  because  it  set  a  tone  which 
many  later  cards  have  followed.  The  design, 
done  along  somewhat  rococo  lines,  was  of  a  fam- 
ily group  in  three  generations,  with  mugs  over- 
flowing as  they  toasted  a  "Merrie  Christmas." 

Because  the  card  aroiosed  the  ire  of  temper- 
ance advocates,  it  received  imexpected  pubUcity. 
Consequently,  for  another  year  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
together  with  other  friends  having  an  eye  for 
originality  and  mass  production,  issued  printed 
cards.  It  was  not  until  some  dozen  years  later, 
however,  that  sending  Christmas  cards  became 
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at  all  widespread.  Queen  Victoria  caught  the 
growing  idea  and  carefully  selected  an  English 
historic  scene  as  the  means  of  conveying  her 
greetings  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
court.  This  custom  of  choosing  a  picture  from 
British  history  has  been  closely  observed  by  Eng- 
land's monarchs  up  to  the  present  time. 

For  a  while  the  temperance  leaders  won  out. 
The  first  cards  done  in  the  old  English  design 
of  merry  making  and  much  feasting  were  not 
followed  by  styles  in  a  similar  rollicking  manner. 
As  a  reaction,  the  circumstances,  the  customs, 
even  the  mood  of  the  Christmas  season  often 
passed  unacknowledged.  Cards  burst  out  as 
veritable  flower  gardens,  in  the  full  bloom  of 
summer;  nudes  languished  in  idyllic  landscapes; 
angels  walked  the  earth  in  provincial  garb,  or  else 
flitted  in  loose  attire  through  bleak  forests; 
nymphs  slept  by  a  baby's  cradle  or  gathered  sea 
shells  on  the  shores  of  Time. 

In  Boston,  meanwhile,  a  burly-faced  engraver 
with  a  guttural  accent  believed  that  Christmas 
cards  could  be  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time 
connote  a  warmth  and  genuineness  of  holiday 
feeling.  After  diligent  experimentation  with 
color  and  design,  this  exile  of  the  Prussian  Revo- 
lution of  1848  sent  back  his  first  published  card 
to  England.  The  following  year,  Louis  Prang's 
cards  went  on  sale  in  America.  Contemporary 
critics  regarded  Prang's  cards  as  highly  artistic; 
the  public  praised  them  through  increased 
orders;  and  their  author  worked  merrily,  happy 
in  his  success.  After  much  work,  Prang  at  last 
succeeded  In  drawing  a  card  which  even  today, 
in  competition  with  newer  developments,  holds 
the  imagination  of  the  child  in  its  first  fleeing 
vision  of  the  visit  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  picture 
a  little  girl  sleeps  on  a  foot  stool,  her  figure  sil- 
houetted from  the  fire  light.  Up  the  chimney, 
and  almost  dissolved  in  the  curling  smoke,  as- 
cends Santa,  chuckling  merrily  and  tugging  with 
the  harness  to  his  sprightly  reindeer  to  go  faster, 
higher. 

Running  parallel  with  Prang's  cards  came 
English  publications  of  Kate  Greenaway  designs 
with  accompanying,  warmed-over  sentiments. 
Her  little  sprites,  gnomes,  fairies,  Victorian 
women,  and  chubby  children  reiterated  cheer 
throughout  the  Christmases  of  the  nineties.  A 
card,  characteristic  of  the  Greenaway  method 
carries  this  "sentiment,"  as  the  verses  of  the 
cards  were  called: 


"Prithee,  receive  this  unpretending  card; 

Prithee,  believe  it  carries  my  regard." 

During  the  eighteen-nineties  a  number  of 
cards,  all  of  which  we  would  consider  ornate 
and  flowery,  were  standard  reprints  imtil  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Even  today  we  find  traces 
of  them  in  the  perennial  assortments  of  the  dime 
card  counter.  One  such  popular  type  was  made 
of  glazed  pasteboard  encrusted  with  artificial 
snow.  Its  creator,  inclined  to  platitudinize,  se- 
lected the  truism,  "Though  absent  not  forgot- 
ten," in  which  to  intimate  "Merry  Christmas." 
Another  card  has  an  obtrusively  conspicuous 
floral  design.  It  carries  out  a  rich  scheme  of  color 
with  a  brilliant  ground  of  blue  upon  which 
well-arranged  Japanese  anemones  stand  out  in  a 
blaze  of  white  thrown  into  relief  by  the  orange 
hearts  of  the  flowers.  To  balance  the  card  the 
other  side  has  a  mass  of  sober  leaves,  with  a  crim- 
son-colored bird  who  chirps  a  sage  "Good  will 
towards  men  experienced  be." 

Until  nineteen  hundred,  booklets  and  fold- 
ers, frequently  glistening  in  chipped-mica  snow, 
heavily  encumbered  with  red  ribbon,  and  smell- 
ing of  florid  sachet  powder  (later  to  be  spread 
in  unoffending  hankerchief  boxes)  passed  as 
Seasonal  greetings.  Inside  the  ribbon,  the  snow, 
and  the  cardboard,  were  printed  greetings,  sent 
in  the  nature  of  classic  poetry.  A  verse  was  most 
often  quoted  from  the  works  of  Pope,  Burns,  or 
Thomson. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  for  reasons  obvi- 
ous, the  Christmas  Card  business  had  a  serious 
slump.  The  American  public  ceased,  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  to  buy  greeting  cards.  A  sta- 
tioner, Robert  Lord,  known  in  college  as  a  writer 
of  "pretty  verses",  sensing  the  dilemma,  con- 
cluded one  December  that  Christmas  cards  were 
flat  and  uninteresting  because  they  lacked  a  hu- 
man touch.  To  catch  the  holiday  rush.  Lord, 
with  a  shop  slogan,  "Things  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary," hurriedly  designed  a  card  to  which  he 
added  this  verse: 

"It's  an  old,  old  wish 
On  a  tiny  little  card; 

It's  only  Merry  Christmas 
But  I  wish  it  awful  hard." 

Other  cards — visiting  card  compositions  em- 
bellished with  wreathes  and  empty  hearth  chairs 
— which  he  subsequently  created,  also  struck  a 
note  of  domestic  sentimentality.  Familiar  plati- 
tudes, often  expressed  in  a  didactic  vocabulary, 
were  always  used  as  the  basis  for  the  Christmas 
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greeting.  The  rhyme  scheme  was  loose  and  in- 
accurate, frequently  breaking  all  the  recognized 
standards  for  poetry.  The  three  verses  following 
amply  explain  the  natural  rebellion  of  poetry 
lovers  whose  art  is  thus  being  raped  by  "money- 
mongers." 

"This  gift  is  just  a  token 
Of  Good  Wishes  from  a  friend, 
Whose  love  is  vastly  greater 
Than  the  present  she  can  send." 

"God  bless  you  all  in  heart  and  home 
And  give  you  such  good  cheer, 
That  Christmas  joy  will  overflow 
And  flock  the  whole  New  Year." 

"It's  just  a  Christmas  greeting, 
This  card  has  little  worth, 
But  the  wishes  that  go  with  it 
Are  just  the  best  on  earth." 

Between  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen 
twenty  each  successive  season  featured  a  new 
trick  in  Christmas  cards.  There  was  in  nineteen 
and  eight  the  Dutch  boy  note;  in  nineteen  and 
ten,  there  was  a  vogue  for  sending  a  series  of 
cards  in  transparent  wrappers  (to  be  mailed  in 
one  envelope)  which  were  to  be  opened  at  set 
hours  throughout  Christmas  Day.  Somewhat 
later  there  were  cards  whose  sentiments  were  set 
to  music.  For  instance,  in  nineteen  and  thirteen 
the  chic  gift  card  was  a  six-inch  talking  machine 
record  with  music  in  the  manner  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne.  Christmas  cards  sent  to  soldier  boys  were 
light-toned,  often  burlesques.  A  typical  card 
had  this  verse: 

"Oh  gallant,  gallant  soldier 
My  Greetings!     And  please  note 
I  hope  you'll  beat  the  Boches 
And  get  the  Kaiser's  Goat." 

In  nineteen  and  eighteen  cartoonists  capital- 
ized on  the  Hoover  Food  Distribution  regime, 
and  conceived  a  humorous  card  striking  the 
economy  note.  It  was  printed  on  cheap,  grey 
paper  and  fastened  with  ordinary  hemp,  labeled 
"camouflaged  ribbon."  In  the  corners  beneath 
blobs  of  indeterminate  green  designs  were  writ- 
ten "This  is  holly,"  and  "This  is  mistletoe."  The 
verse  was  these  lines  scratched  across  the  paper: 

"I've  Hooverized  on  pork  and  beans 
And  butter,  cake,  and  bread. 
I've  cut  out  auto  riding 
And  now  I  walk  instead. 


I've  Hooverized  on  sugar 
On  coal,  and  light,  and  lard. 
And  here's  my  Christmas  card. 
I  wish  you  a  very 
M.  C.  and  H.  N.  Y." 

After  the  war  Christmas  cards,  like  all  other 
American  institutions,  suffered  a  severe  shock, 
jecause  the  war  had  made  some  people  feel  a 
enewed  religious  significance  in  Christmas,  and 
Jecause,  on  the  other  hand,  some  came  out  of 
he    war    permanently    irreverent,    cards    were 
Irawn  in  two  distinct  manners.    On  the  market 
n  December  we  found  at  the  card  counter  cyni- 
:al  angels  with  clipped  wings  strolling  out  of 
speak-easies  to  toast  the  new  born  Child;  sleek- 
rimmed   flappers  smoking  cigarettes;    veterans 
ivearing  soft  slippers  warming  their  toes  at  a  red 
learth  stone;  the  Nativity  scene  depicted  in  re- 
prints from  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  and  da  Vinci; 
.nd  fuzzy  cats  purring  at  a  sprig' of  mistletoe. 
Post-war  children  saw  Santa  as  a  young  busi- 
less  man,  delivering,  from  a  bright  red  coupe, 
2.O.D.  packages  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  De- 
cember.  As  a  side  business  Santa  sponsored  radio 
programs,    ate    an    over    quantity    of    various 
crackers  and  cereals  as  cold  weather  "energiz- 
ers,"  and  through  the  advertiser's  ingenuity  he 
and  his  wife  were  recommending  every  known 
sort  of  twentieth  century  concoction. 

In  the  middle  twenties,  individuals  with  an 
artistic  turn,  or  capital  to  hire  a  craftsman, 
came  to  designing  family  cards.  Such  pictures 
and  greetings,  with  a  humorous  touch,  revealed 
the  personalities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  fam- 
ilies. A  popular  type  was  a  cut  of  the  sender's 
front  door  or  entire  house  done  in  a  line  draw- 
ing. The  message,  "Everybody  in  our  house 
wishes  everybody  in  your  house  a  very  merry 
Christmas",  was  frequently  inscribed  from  a 
streamer  rolling  out  of  the  door  knocker,  or 
drawn  out  in  smoke  swirls  issuing  from  a  red- 
checkered  chimney. 

The  full  sailing  boat  and  stately  galleon  of 
the  late  twenties  came  in  vogue  as  a  symbol  of 
prosperity  and  "loads  of  good  wishes."  America, 
being  quantity-conscious,  selected  a  rather  over- 
sized card  with  an  intense  blue  background  and 
sea  blue  waves  upon  which  sallied  straight  into 
harbor  an  Elizabethan  galleon  (with  something 
of  the  determination  of  a  slave  vessel  or  the  de- 
fiance of  a  pirate  boat)  as  a  ciirrent  card  classic. 
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In  1929,  America  stopped  making  money  on 
paper  and  faced  the  reality  of  a  ledger  in  the  red. 
A  prize-winning  card  designed  by  Ring  Lardner 
and  reflecting  our  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  our 
first  Depression  Christmas  read: 

"How  utterly  ridiculous  you'd  feel 
How  damned  unpleasant 
If  you  sent  just  a  card  to  us 
And  we  sent  you  a  present. 

"In  order  that  no  such  thing 

Can  happen  to  you,  comma, 

This  card  is  all  you'll  get  from  Ring 

His  kiddies  or  their  mamma." 

Animals  have  been  popular  since  the  eighteen 
nineties  when  shepherd  dogs  frequently  slept  on 
cards  in  dreamy-eyed  lassies'  arms  or  romped 
over  the  green  chasing  full-skirted  little  girls. 
In  the  thirties  a  new  breed  of  dogs  appeared 
colorfully  at  the  holiday  season.  The  popularity 
of  the  polka-dotted  Scottie  and  the  wire-haired 
Terrier  as  holiday  symbols  is  challenging  even 
St.  Nicholas  himself.  Dogs — rag  dogs,  stuffed 
dogs,  tin  dogs,  and  hound  dogs — bark  a  loud 
greeting  into  the  modern  red  and  green  Christ- 
mas cards.  Often  they  issue  a  personal  touch  in 
a  "I  wish  you  a  dog-gone  Merry  Christmas,"  or 
a  reassuring,  "The  same  old  tail.  Merry  Christ- 
mas!" 

Cards  whose  Christmas  emphasis  or  even 
whose  basic  themes  are  questionable  are  becom- 
ing very  popular.  Greetings  in  the  abstract  is 
a  current  attraction.  A  card  consisting  of  col- 
ored concentric  circles  tumbling  out  of  a  triangle 
may  be  a  holly  wreath,  the  flame  of  a  candle  in 


a  halo  of  light;  or  then  again,  it  may  be  Santa 
Claus  with  a  new  cut  figure,  in  a  sitting  position. 
Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  modern- 
istic, animalistic,  surrealistic,  and  "personalistic" 
note  in  today's  cards,  however,  the  old  favorite 
of  America  is  still  the  "pretty  card"  of  holly,  of 
anaemic  children,  or  luxuriant  poinsettias. 

Today  Christmas  cards  are  as  much  an 
American  institution  as  a  football  game  at 
Thanksgiving,  or  glowing  brown  turkey  at 
Christmas  dinner.  Christmas  cards  have 
throughout  their  history  continually  changed 
faces,  reverted  to  older  faces,  or  put  on  new 
demeanors  altogether.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  greeting  card,  jovial  English  families  ex- 
pressed our  Christmas  cheer;  at  one  time  Kate 
Greenaway  children  carried  our  remembrances; 
two  decades  ago  Dutch  boys  were  the  Season's 
messengers;  and  this  season  we  will  again  let 
brown-spotted  dogs  with  box-top  profiles  be- 
token our  regards.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
buy  our  cards  from  the  Art  Shop  or  the  ten  cent 
store,  whether  we  select  them  months  in  advance 
or  scramble  through  a  disheveled  pile  on  the 
night  before  Christmas,  whether  we  pay  one 
cent  or  fifty,  whether  we  prefer  a  jolly,  pudgy 
Santa  Claus  or  a  cascade  of  falling  silver  spheres. 
Thanksgiving  has  not  always  meant  football, 
and  the  Christmas  holiday  table  in  depression 
times  was  often  adorned  with  the  wild  goose  or 
a  steak.  But  in  some  form  we  will  always  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving,  and  we  will  each  year  eat 
Christmas  dinner,  indeterminate  of  the  menu. 
Just  so,  as  long  as  we  have  Christmas  with  its 
attendant  season  of  exultation  and  renewed  hope, 
we  shall  to  our  friends  send  greetings  for  a  happy 
Yuletide. 


December,  1938 

The  Awakening 

By  Frankie  Northcott 

IT  HAD  just  begun  to  rain.  Mr.  Bivens,  on 
his  way  to  work,  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
overcoat.  He  felt  the  rain  plop  against  his  hat 
and  watched  it  spot  the  sidewalk.  He  would 
have  to  go  out  to  the  Graneda  section  today. 
Mrs.  Carter  would  be  looking  forward  to  getting 
her  premium  on  the  coffee  she  had  bought  from 
him.  He  would  carry  the  dishes  in  and  sit  down 
for  a  while.  A  man  had  to  be  nice  to  his  cus- 
tomers. Besides,  the  Carters  were  fine  people. 
Just  didn't  have  much. 

Car  wheels  scraped  through  the  dead  leaves 
at  the  curb  and  stopped  beside  him.  A  hearty 
voice  called:  "Could  I  give  you  a  lift?" 

Mr.  Bivens  jumped.    He  looked  up. 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Mr.  Masters.  Yes,  I'd 
be  mighty  glad — ."  He  went  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  car.  As  he  got  in,  he  knocked 
his  hat  off  and  caught  it  awkwardly.  He  felt 
like  apologizing  to  Mr.  Masters. 

Mr.  Masters  shifted  the  gears  with  one  hand 
and  rested  the  other  carelessly  on  the  steering 
wheel.  His  hat  was  perched  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  His  hair  was  the  color  of  pepper  and  salt 
at  the  temples.  He  was  smiling,  and  his  teeth 
showed  big  and  white. 

Mr.  Bivens  cleared  his  throat.  "Looks  like 
we're  in  for  some  rain." 

The  engine  purred  smoothly.  Masters  set- 
tled back  in  his  seat.  "Yep,  but  I  don't  think 
it'll  rain  long." 

"No,  I  expect  not,"  Mr.  Bivens  said.  He 
crossed  his  legs  and  pulled  at  the  brim  of  his 
hat.    Rain  sprinkled  the  windshield. 

Masters  said:  "I'm  glad  I  saw  you.  I've  been 
having  to  take  a  trolley  lately  myself.  My  wife 
went  to  New  York,  and  she  took  the  car  with 
her." 

"Is  that  right?"  said  Mr.  Bivens. 

"Yep,"  Masters  said,  "she  went  up  to  do 
some  shopping.    Just  got  back  yesterday." 

Mr.  Bivens  wondered  what  Mary  would  say 
if  she  could  go  to  New  York  to  shop.  He  said, 
"That's  fine." 


"I'm  giving  her  a  car  for  her  birthday,"  said 

Masters. 

Mr.  Bivens  turned  toward  him.  His  voice 
was  enthusiastic.  "That's  fine,  that's  just  great!" 

Masters  put  out  his  left  hand  and  turned  a 
corner.  He  said,  "You're  still  at  Morton's,  aren't 
you? 

Mr.  Bivens  took  off  his  glasses.  He  glanced 
at  Mr.  Masters.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "yes,  same  old 
place." 

"I  like  it  fine  at  Brockton's,"  Mr.  Masters 
said.    He  caressed  the  steering  wheel. 

Mr.  Bivens  rubbed  his  glasses  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. "Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  a  mighty  good 
firm."  He  put  his  handkerchief  back  in  his 
pocket  and  adjusted  his  glasses  over  the  red  streak 
between  his  eyes. 

"I  guess  I'd  still  be  at  Morton's  if  I'd  got 
that  raise  I  asked  for,"  Masters  said. 

They  were  coming  into  the  main  part  of 
town.  The  rain  had  let  up  some.  People  were 
walking  on  the  street  with  their  heads  up. 

Masters  steered  the  car  around  a  white  milk 
truck.  "Whose  car  do  you  use  for  work, 
Bivens?" 

"Mr.  Winter's — you  know,  the  manager." 

Masters  said,  "Oh — where  you  working  to- 
day?" 

"The  Graneda  section." 

Masters  frowned.  "That  mill  section  is  rot- 
ten." 

"Yes,  it  sure  is,"  Mr.  Bivens  said. 

The  car  drew  up  before  a  two-storied  build- 
ing. Masters  said,  "Well,  here  we  are."  He  gazed 
at  the  black  print  on  the  windows,  Morton 
Products  Dealers. 

Mr.  Bivens  followed  his  glance.  He  got  out 
quickly.  "I  certainly  do  thank  you,  Mr.  Mas- 
Iters. 

Mr.  Bivens  walked  across  the  side  walk, 
pushed  the  glass  door  open,  and  entered  the 
building. 
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Two  hours  later  he  came  out  again.  He  was 
whistling.  He  climbed  into  Mr.  Winter's  car 
and  closed  the  door.  He  turned  the  mirror  down 
and  adjusted  his  blue  striped  tie.  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  combed  his  hair  over  the  thin  spots 
on  his  head.  He  glanced  over  his  right  shoulder. 
Yes,  the  dishes  were  there  in  a  brown  pasteboard 
box.  He  pressed  his  foot  on  the  starter. 

He  thought  of  Masters  as  he  drove  along. 
Bragging  about  his  wife  going  to  New  York  to 
shop.  Well,  he  needn't  be  so  proud.  He'd 
worked  for  Morton  Products  four  years  be- 
fore he  got  the  manager  job  at  Brockton's  .  .  . 
He'd  like  to  get  that  cream-colored  sedan  they 
had  down  at  Dudley's — the  twelve  cylinder  one. 
He'd  show  him  who  could  act  big. 

A  half  mile  out  of  town  he  came  to  the 
Graneda  cotton  mill  houses.  There  was  a  row 
on  each  side  of  the  red  clay  road.  All  were  white 
with  a  narrow  porch.  He  stopped  at  the  third 
one  on  the  left.  It  had  a  small  scraggly  tree  in 
the  front  yard. 

He  saw  a  dark  head  at  the  side  of  the  window 
curtain  as  he  got  out.  That  would  be  Mrs.  Car- 
ter's daughter.   They  had  been  waiting  for  him. 

He  opened  the  back  door  and  lifted  the  box. 
The  dishes  rattled  as  they  settled  against  him. 
He  kicked  the  door  shut  and  went  down  between 
the  two  rows  of  rock  that  indicated  the  walk. 
This  clay  was  slippery. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
when  he  reached  the  steps.  Her  hands  were 
folded  on  her  stomach.  Her  hair  had  just  been 
combed,  and  she  looked  clean. 

"Look  what  I've  brought  you,"  Mr.  Bivens 
called  out. 

Mrs.  Carter  smiled,  "Come  in,  Mr.  Bivens." 
She  opened  the  screen  door  for  him.  There  was 
a  wet  streak  on  her  apron  from  the  waist  to  the 
hem.  He  went  into  the  tiny  hall.  Ferns  and 
Colias  were  in  pots  along  the  walk.  They 
brushed  his  leg.    He  glanced  down. 

"Those  flowers  are  mighty  pretty,  Mrs. 
Carter."  He  remembered  he  had  told  her  that 
before. 

"They  were  pretty  before  the  cold  hit  them," 
she  said. 

He  carried  the  box  into  the  sitting  room  to 
the  left  of  the  hall.    Except  for  the  fire  in  the 


open  grate,  the  room  was  dim.    He  set  the  box 
on  the  table  in  front  of  the  window. 

The  girl  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  She  was 
pale  with  dark  circles  under  her  eyes.  Her  dress 
sagged  down  lower  on  one  side  than  the  other. 
She  nodded  to  Mr.  Bivens  and  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  Bivens  opened  the  box  and  lifted  up  a 
layer  of  straw.  Little  particles  of  it  fell  on  the 
table,  some  drifting  on  to  the  floor.  With  a 
flourish  he  took  a  blue  glass  plate  out  of  the  box 
and  held  it  up  before  the  window. 

"There!    Isn't  that  a  beauty?" 

Mrs.  Carter  took  hold  of  the  plate  and 
squinted  at  it.  "I  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
china,"  she  said.  "The  picture  looked  like  it 
was  white  with  blue  flowers  around  the  edge." 

Mr.  Bivens  took  the  plate  again.  "Oh  yes," 
he  said,  "but  that  was  an  old  picture.  You  see 
this  is  something  new,  the  latest  thing."  He 
tapped  the  plate  with  his  forefinger. 

Mrs.  Carter  nodded,  but  she  still  frowned. 
Mr.  Bivens  turned  to  the  girl.  "My  wife  has 
some  almost  like  this,"  he  said.  "They  make  a 
table  look  nice.    My  wife  always  has  the  best." 

The  girl  nodded  and  moved  away  from  the 
fire  a  little.  Mr.  Bivens  handed  the  dish  back 
to  Mrs.  Carter.    She  said: 

"They  are  pretty,  ain't  they,  Sadie?" 

"Yes'm,"  the  girl  said.  She  walked  over  and 
took  a  saucer  and  cup  from  the  box  and  placed 
them  on  the  round  starched  table  cover.  The 
three  stood  back  a  little  and  surveyed  them. 

"They  look  good  on  a  lace  cover,"  Mr.  Bivens 
said.  "We  have  one  that  was  a  wedding  present." 

Mrs.  Carter  placed  the  dishes  back  in  the 
box  and  put  the  layer  of  straw  over  them.  Mr. 
Bivens  pulled  his  hat  off  and  laid  it  on  the  table 
beside  the  box.  He  went  over  and  sat  down  be- 
fore the  fire  in  a  rocking  chair  with  a  faded 
cushion  in  it.  The  girl  sat  in  a  straight  chair 
opposite  him. 

Mrs.  Carter  stirred  the  fire.  "I  thought  for 
a  while  we  were  going  to  have  some  rain  this 
morning,"  she  said.  She  grunted  and  put  her 
hand  on  her  knee  as  she  sat  down  in  a  chair  be- 
tween Mr.  Bivens  and  Sadie. 

Mr.  Bivens  drew  the  cushion  out  from  under 
him  and  adjusted  it  to  his  back.    "I  knew  it 
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wouldn't  last  long  though,"  he  said.  He  placed 
his  right  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  fire- 
light shone  on  his  ring.  Mrs.  Carter  and  Sadie 
were  looking  at  it.   He  gazed  at  the  fire. 

"You're  lucky  to  get  those  dishes  as  a  pre- 
mium, Mrs.  Carter,"  he  said.  "Mine  cost  a  great 
deal.  At  least  it's  a  lot  when  you're  making  only 
forty-five  dollars  a  week."  He  smiled  at  them 
both.    They  smiled  back  a  little  uncertainly. 

"My  wife  needed  them  though,"  Mr.  Bivens 
sighed.  "She's  always  entertaining  somebody." 
They  were  silent.  Mr.  Bivens  felt  warm  and 
pleasant. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  back  door,  and 
Sadie  got  up  and  left  the  room.  She  held  her 
dress  up  where  it  sagged.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
heard  her  call:  "Mama,  it's  the  man  with  the 
chickens." 

Mrs.  Carter  stood  up.  "Mr.  Bivens,  you  just 
make  yourself  at  home.    I'll  be  right  back." 

She  went  out.  Mr.  Bivens  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  and  gazed  at  the  picture  of  a  ship  hanging 
over  the  mantel.  The  ship  had  blue  sails.  Mr. 
Bivens  closed  his  eyes.  Masters  was  trying  to 
show  oflF  this  morning  when  he  mentioned  his 
wages.  Well,  he  had  seen  the  day  when  Masters 
had  not  made  any  more  than  he  did.  Giving  his 
wife  a  car  for  her  birthday.  You'd  think  he 
was  a  multi-millionaire  to  hear  him  talk. 

Mrs.  Carter  came  back.  "A  man  from  down 
in  the  country  brought  me  ten  chickens,"  she 
said. 


Mr.  Bivens  stood  up  and  stretched.  He  took 
his  hat  from  the  table.  "I'd  like  to  have  a  place 
to  raise  chickens,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  pay  a 
lot  more  rent  than  you  do,  but  you  have  twice 
as  much  room." 

Mrs.  Carter  stood  up. 

"Oh,  don't  come  to  the  door  with  me,  Mrs. 
Carter,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  back  to  sell  you  some 
more  coflfee  next  week." 

"All  right,"  said  Mrs.  Carter.  She  picked  up 
the  coal  bucket  and  threw  some  coal  on  the  fire. 

Mr.  Bivens  reached  the  hall  and  opened  the 
front  door.  He  had  forgotten  to  check  Mrs. 
Carter's  name  off  his  list.  He  stood  with  his 
foot  in  the  doorway  and  took  his  salesbook  out 
of  his  pocket.  He  thumbed  through  the  pages 
— A-B-C — ^here  it  was — Carter. 

Sadie's  voice  came  from  the  kitchen.  "Mama, 
has  the  old  fool  gone?" 

"Yes,  Sadie,  he's  gone."  There  was  a  sound 
of  someone  stirring  the  fire. 

Sadie's  voice  came  again.  "I  get  so  tired  of 
him  coming  here  trying  to  lord  it  over  us.  You'd 
think  he  was  somebody — ." 

Mr.  Bivens  stood  with  his  pencil  poised.  The 
hall  smelled  of  damp  earth  and  ferns.  One 
brushed  his  leg.  He  looked  at  his  salesbook.  The 
words  were  dancing  black  spots.  He  closed  it. 
He  went  out  and  quietly  shut  the  door. 


Abstract 

by  Hilda  Brady 
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The  Later  Poetry  of  Yeats 

By  Virginia  Wood 


OUT  OF  Ireland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  came  William  Butler 
Yeats,  the  man  who  was  to  dominate  the 
battle  to  bring  alive  the  arts  in  Ireland,  and  the 
man  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  contemporary  poets. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Ireland's 
physical  and  aesthetic  energies  were  sapped  by 
serious  quarrels  with  England  and  by  internal 
political  dissension  which  followed  those  quar- 
rels. In  order  to  reinvigorate  the  arts,  a  leader 
who  could  not  only  recognize  but  use  reality, 
and  one  who  could  inspire  enthusiasm  for  his 
cause,  was  necessary.  In  William  Butler  Yeats, 
Ireland  found  that  leader.  "Where  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  art  had  to  be  revivified,"  writes 
Miss  Louise  Bogan,  "so  many  of  its  forms  re- 
paired, and  so  tight  a  mold  of  fanaticism  broken, 
a  man  was  needed  who  had  in  himself  some  of 
the  qualities  of  the  fanatic — a  man  who  was, 
above  all  else,  an  artist,  capable  of  making  an 
occasional  compromise  with  a  human  being,  but 
incapable  of  making  one  with  the  informing 
essence  of  his  art.  New  light  and  air  had  to  be 
let  into  the  closed  minds  and  imaginations  of  a 
people  made  suspicious  and  hvstericallv  provin- 
cial through  persecution  and  disaster.  It  was  im- 
possible to  weld  the  opinions  of  factions,  but  all 
could  be  drawn  into  one  'net  of  feeling.'  A  man 
of  sensitivity,  however,  was  not  enough.  Not 
only  insieht  and  imagination,  but  ruthlessness, 
fervor,  disinterestedness,  and  a  capacity  for  de- 
cision and  action,  were  required." 

As  a  young  man,  Yeats,  always  sensitive, 
could  not  force  himself  into  foreign  situations, 
nor  could  he  adopt  a  ruthless  procedure  when 
the  occasion  demanded  it:  aware  that  these  defi- 
ciencies would  disqualify  him  for  the  position 
of  a  leader,  he  set  up  a  rigid  self-disciplinary 
system  whereby  he  trained  himself  into  a  man 
who  was  in  full  control  of  his  own  mind,  and 
of  those  minds  about  him.  Again  to  quote  Miss 
Bogan,  "His  art  was  poetry,  and  almost  from 
the  first,  he  used  that  art  as  a  tool,  his  avowed 
purpose  being  to  rid  the  literature  of  that  coun- 
try from  the  insincere,  provincial  and  hamper- 
ing forms  of  'the  election  rhyme  and  the  pam- 
phlet.' " 


We  can  see  in  Yeats,  from  his  youth  on,  a 
steady  increase  in  the  enrichment  of  his  poetry. 
However,  his  poetry  may  be  marked  oflF  into 
three  sections  which  reflect  changes  in  his  ability 
and  attitude,  which  in  turn  are  caused  by 
changes  in  his  age  and  environment. 

In  the  early  period,  Yeats  wrote  Pre-Raphae- 
lite and  Romantic  poetry  in  which  we  find  "the 
flaming  lute-thronged  door"  and  "the  heaven's 
embroidered  cloths  —  enwrought  with  golden 
and  silver  light";  that  is,  poetry  which  is  fluid 
and  glowing  with  color,  but  poetry  which  sac- 
rifices severity  and  conciseness  to  a  form  lacking 
contrast  and  flexibility.  These  points  are  illus- 
trated in  the  poem;  "He  Gives  His  Beloved  Cer- 
tain Rhymes": 

"Fasten  your  hair  with  a  golden  pin. 
And  bind  up  every  wandering  tress; 
I  bade  my  heart  build  these  poor  rhymes: 
I  worked  at  them,  day  out,  day  in, 
Building  a  sorrowful  loveliness 
Out  of  the  battles  of  old  times. 

"You  need  but  lift  a  pearl-pale  hand. 
And  bind  up  your  long  hair  and  sigh; 
And  all  men's  hearts  must  burn  and  beat; 
And  candle-like  foam  on  the  dim  sand. 
And  stars  climbing  the  dew-dropping  sky. 
Live  but  to  light  your  passing  feet." 

Besides  the  Romantic  influence,  there  was 
for  Yeats  the  strong  impulse  of  the  Symbolist 
movement  which  he  encountered  in  France  in 
the  eighteen-nineties  and  carried  back  to  Ire- 
land with  him,  there  to  feed  upon  the  fertile  soil 
of  Irish  mythology  and  magic.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  however,  Yeats  became  dis- 
contented with  the  effect  upon  his  poetry  of 
Romantic  language  and  Symbolist  metaphors. 
In  later  years,  Yeats  criticized  his  early  poetry 
for  "a  facile  charm,  a  too  soft  simplicity";  the 
work  of  the  second  period  was  to  correct  these 
flaws  and  to  increase  the  range  of  his  poetry. 

The  beginning  of  Yeats'  second  period  is 
dated  by  the  publishing  of  a  book  of  poetry, 
"The  Green  Helmet,"  in  1912.  Some  say  that 
the  changes  of  this  period  are  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Ezra  Pound;  others,  that  they  are  due  to 
frustrated  love.    Whatever  the  causes  may  be, 
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Yeats  here  faces  life  as  a  reality  in  which  satis- 
faction will  come  from  the  production  of  poetry 
which  combines  austerity  with  passion.  No 
longer  does  his  poetry  run  easily  into  the  color- 
ful unreality  of  fairyland;  sensitive  imagery  and 
intensity  of  emotions  are  applied  to  the  every- 
day-world of  experience. 

"Bald  heads  forgetful  of  their  sins, 

Old,  learned,  respectable  bald  heads 

Edit  and  annotate  the  lines 

That  young  men,  tossing  on  their  beds. 

Rhymed  out  in  love's  despair 

To  flatter  beauty's  ignorant  ear. 

"They'll  cough  in  the  ink  to  the  world's  end; 
Wear  out  the  carpet  with  their  shoes 
Earning  respect;  have  no  strange  friend; 
If  they  have  sinned  nobody  knows. 
Lord,  what  would  they  say 
Should  their  Catullus  walk  that  way?" 

Although  this  world  is  realized  in  simple  de- 
tails and  language,  with  that  reality  is  achieved 
an  exalted  tone  suggestive  of  Dante,  with 
whom  Yeats  has  been  compared  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Wilson. 

The  change  from  the  early  style  to  the  later 
Yeats  describes  in  "All  Things  Can  Tempt  Me": 

"...  When  I  was  young, 

I  had  not  given  a  penny  for  a  song 

Did  not  the  poet  sing  it  with  such  airs 

That  one  believed  he  had  a  sword  upstairs; 

Yet  would  be  now,  could  I  but  have  my  wish, 

Colder  and  dumber  and  deafer  than  a  fish." 

Yeats'  third  and  latest  period  continues  and 
expands  the  tendencies  which  were  evolved  in 
the  second  period.  His  subject  is  the  conflict 
of  good  and  evil,  and  his  poetry  still  is  written 
simply  while  creating  in  the  reader  a  tensity  of 
emotion.  Possibly,  the  recent  poetry  is  more 
loosely  written  in  some  cases,  but  this  criticism 
may  not  be  generalized.  The  poetry  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  previous  years,  however, 
by  its  expression  of  the  complete  maturity  which 
Yeats  has  attained.  His  being  has  reached  the 
full  expansion  of  its  faculties;  each  faculty  has 
been  developed,  used,  and  controlled  to  produce 
the  whole  experience  which  is  embodied  in  his 
poetry.  In  the  poem,  "After  Long  Silence,"  is 
Yeats'  reality  with  all  of  its  complexities: 
"Speech  after  long  silence;  it  is  right, 
.  All  other  lovers  being  estranged  or  dead, 
Unfriendly  lamplight  hid  imder  its  shade, 


The  curtains  drawn  upon  unfriendly  night. 
That  we  descant  and  yet  again  descant 
Upon  the  supreme  theme  of  Art  and  Song: 
Bodily  decrepitude  is  wisdom;  young 
We  loved  each  other  and  were  ignorant." 

II 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Symbolist  move- 
ment, and  therefore  one  of  Yeats'  early  tenets,  is 
to  intimate  things  rather  than  to  state  them 
plainly;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  since  per- 
sonality and  personal  feelings  are  fleeting,  they 
can  be  conveyed  not  by  direct  statement,  but 
by  a  succession  of  words,  of  images  which  will 
serve  to  suggest  those  feelings  to  the  reader.  The 
fact  is  that  the  symbols  are  often  arbitrarily  set 
up  by  the  poet  to  stand  for  ideas  of  his  own 
without  being  presented  upon  a  logical  or  ra- 
tional basis.  This  is  not  true  of  the  later  Yeats; 
his  symbols  have  been  rationally  conceived  upon 
the  basis  of  a  philosophical  system,  constructed 
from  odds  and  ends  of  ancient  esoteric  doctrines. 
The  flaw  here,  however,  is  that  the  symbols  are 
not  always  available  to  the  reader  in  the  terms  of 
the  poem  itself:  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
comprehension  of  some  of  Yeats'  poetry  for  that 
reader  who  has  not  studied  Yeats'  symbolic  sys- 
tem. Here  too,  the  incompleteness  of  the  read- 
er's frame  of  poetic  reference  is  at  fault:  though 
some  of  Yeats'  poetry  is  dictated  by  an  "extreme 
convention  of  personal  thought,"  the  average 
reader's  culture  does  not  prepare  him  for  his  task 
even  with  poetry  which  presents  no  such  prob- 
lem. 

Others  of  Yeats'  poems,  however,  do  not 
justify  this  criticism;  in  them,  there  is  ground 
for  full  appreciation  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
son's interest  and  ability.  Belonging  to  this 
group  is  "The  Magi,"  a  poem  which  is  appar- 
ently very  simple,  but  which  offers  to  every 
reader  the  opportunity  for  a  more  or  less  com- 
plex interpretation  of  its  meaning: 
"Now  as  at  all  times  I  can  see  in  the  mind's  eye. 
In  their  stiff,  painted  clothes,  the  pale  unsatisfied 

ones 
Appear  and  disappear  in  the  blue  depth  of  the 

sky 
With   all   their   ancient    faces    like    rain-beaten 

stones. 
And  all  their  helms  of  silver,  hovering  side  by 

side. 
And  all  their  eyes  still  fixed,  hoping  to  find  once 

more, 
Being  by  Calvary's  turbulence  unsatisfied, 
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The  uncontrollable  mystery  on  the  bestial  floor." 
Apparently,  Yeats  is  giving  here  the  picture 
which  he  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  of  the  three  Magi 
who  went  in  search  of  Christ;  moreover,  he  sees 
the  Magi  as  existing  unsatisfied  and  searching 
still  for  a  Christ  who  is  to  be  reborn. 

But  that  is  not  all  one  may  get  from  the 
poem.  Yeats'  practice  of  using  the  noun,  verb, 
and  adjective  to  the  exclusion  of  the  adverb  here 
gives  the  words  an  emotional  weight  which  is 
reinforced  by  the  irregularity  of  the  stresses 
which  are  departures  from  the  normal  iambic 
rhythm.  For  example,  the  stress  of  now  in  the 
first  line  serves  to  impress  upon  one  the  ever- 
present  quality  of  the  vision;  in  the  third  line, 
blue  and  depth  are  stressed  together  to  give 
added  strength  to  the  words,  to  apply  as  closely 
as  possible  the  meaning  of  bhie  to  depth  and 
depth  to  blue,  and  to  make  the  sky  a  firm  sub- 
stance against  which  the  vision  appears  and  dis- 
appears; the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines  are 
given  an  almost  regular  iambic  stress  in  order  to 
give  the  effect  of  an  unbroken  picture  of  the 
Magi,  and  to  sustain  the  thought  evenly  before 
reaching  the  high  pitch  of  emotion  in  the  last 
two  lines;  and,  of  course,  in  the  seventh  line, 
turbulence  is  given  a  very  strong  stress  because 
the  meaning  of  the  word  and  its  relation  to  the 
thought  of  the  line  demand  that  stress. 

Yeats'  choice  of  words,  with  the  meter,  con- 
tributes to  the  tone  of  the  poem — an  exalted 
tone,  but  one  at  the  same  time  restrained.  Such 
phrases  as  "stiflf,  painted  clothes,"  and  "pale  un- 
satisfied ones,"  by  the  use  of  rather  common- 


place words,  create  an  atmosphere  of  reality  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  distinction,  while  such 
phrases  as  "ancient  faces"  and  "rain-beaten 
stone"  evoke  memories  of  ancient  times  and 
carry  one  back  through  time  to  the  first  exist- 
ence of  the  Magi. 

In  the  end  one's  attention  returns  to  the  last 
two  lines;  the  Magi,  unsatisfied  by  the  turbul- 
ence of  Christ's  crucifixion  and  the  turbulence 
which  has  lasted  two  thousand  years  since  then, 
are  looking  for  "the  uncontrollable  mystery  on 
the  bestial  floor."  The  key  words  in  the  last  line 
are,  "uncontrollable"  and  "bestial";  in  those 
words,  Yeats  has  given  final  proof  of  the  mastery 
of  his  art.  The  mystery  is  uncontrollable  be- 
cause it  is  a  mystery,  but  more  than  that,  "un- 
controllable" lends  the  feel  of  an  action  which 
is  fated  to  happen  again  and  again,  as  in  a  cycle. 
It  is  the  connotations  of  the  word  "uncontrolla- 
ble," with  the  final  tie-up  of  the  word  "bestial" 
to  the  original  occurrence  of  the  "mystery" — 
the  birth  of  Christ — which  give  to  the  poem 
an  unforgettable  and  ageless  meaning. 

In  reading  Yeats'  later  poetry,  we  feel  that 
here,  in  spite  of  the  old  adage,  "There's  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,"  we  have  something  totally 
new.  It  is  true  that  we  are  deceived  into  this 
belief  by  Yeats'  ability  to  combine  the  familiar 
elements  of  reality  into  a  new,  whole  effect.  For, 
the  old  elements  are  there,  but  they  appeal  to  us 
from  the  fresh  view  point  of  Yeats'  metrical 
skill,  his  command  of  words,  his  maturity,  and 
that  insight  which  lends  his  speech  the  fascina- 
tion of  prediction  and  of  undeniable  truth. 
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Her  O^vn  Broth 

By  Elizabeth  Brown 

(( T  ALWAYS  told  my  Minnie,  'Now,  Min- 

J_  nie,  if  Harold  Johnson  ever  gets  to  the 

place  he  won't  take  care  of  you,  you  just 

come  straight  home  to  your  pa  and  me.'  I  never 

did  have  no  use  for  a  shiftless  man." 

Mrs.  Stafford  sat  back  in  the  wicker  chair 
and  put  her  hands  on  the  wide  arms.  Her  el- 
bows stood  out  like  wings.  Mrs.  Pate  thought 
she  looked  like  a  fat,  picked  old  buzzard  with 
the  beaded  skin  hanging  down  under  her  chin. 

"Now  her  pa's  dead,"  Mrs.  Stafford  went 
on,  "looks  like  Minnie'U  have  to  look  after  her- 
self and  me  too." 

Mrs.  Pate  got  up  and  raised  the  stove  lid. 
Heat  rose  into  her  face  when  she  peered  in  at 
the  fire.  The  coal  was  in  chunks,  red  under- 
neath and  black  on  top.  She  reached  for  the 
poker  in  the  rack  by  the  stove. 

"It's  getting  right  chilly,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Stafford  was  staring  hard  at  a  letter 
lying  open  on  the  dining  room  table  at  her  right. 
The  letter  was  upside  down  to  her.  Mrs.  Pate 
looked  at  the  books  stacked  on  the  window  seat 
in  the  bay  window  behind  Mrs.  Stafford. 

"It's  mighty  crowded  in  here  since  we  had 
to  move  the  furniture  out  of  the  living  room 
for  the  painters,"  she  said. 

"Well,  it  won't  be  for  long,"  Mrs.  Stafford 
said.    "What  color  are  you  having  it  painted?" 

"Ivory,  again,"  Mrs.  Pate  answered.  She 
pulled  the  stove  lid  down  with  the  poker,  and  it 
banged  shut.  She  looked  at  it  through  the  thick 
semi-circular  lens  in  the  bottom  of  her  glasses. 
The  company's  name  was  on  it  in  raised  iron 
letters:  "Cast  Iron  Stove  Company";  she  could 
not  make  out  the  address. 

Mrs.  Stafford  was  rocking,  and  the  chair  was 
squeaking.  Her  dress  was  dingy  where  her  stom- 
ach pushed  it  out.  Below  the  dinginess,  black 
print  grapes  stood  out  from  the  white  back- 
ground. She  was  staring  out  the  front  window 
with  her  head  forward,  and  Mrs.  Pate  saw  the 
pink  scalp  showing  through  the  white. 

"Have  you  been  over  there  to  Lizzy's  house 
yet?"  Mrs.  Stafford  asked. 

"No,  I  haven't.  There's  nothing  there  that 
concerns  me,"  Mrs.  Pate  said. 


"Ain't  it  awful,  that  child  trying  to  kill 
herself,  and  her  about  to  have  a  baby!  I  told 
my  Minnie,  'Minnie,'  I  said,  'that  girl  ought  to 
be  horse- whipped.'  "    Mrs.  Stafford  paused. 

Mrs.  Pate  pulled  her  lame  left  leg  up  and 
crossed  it  over  her  right  knee. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "my  hip  starts  to  ache 
just  soon's  cold  weather  sets  in." 

"There's  one,  two,  three,  four,  five — five 
cars  stopped  over  there.  That  looks  like  her  ma 
and  pa  gettin'  down  now.  I  heerd  they  couldn't 
be  found  this  morning  when  she  was  so  bad.  It 
was  her  heart.  Wonder  whose  car  that  is  they're 
driving?" 

Somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Pate's  parrot  screamed:  "Grammaw,  grammaw!" 

"That's  Polly,"  Mrs.  Pate  explained.  "Reckon 
she  hears  us  talking  up  here.  You  know,  Polly's 
right  funny.    She  won't  have  a  thing  to  do  with 


men. 


"She's  got  good  sense,"  Mrs.  Stafford  said. 
"That  little  hussy  over  yonder  might  have  done 
a  sight  better  if  somebody'd  taught  her  more 
sense.  I  always  tell  Minnie  about  her  little  Evvy, 
'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  Minnie.' 
There's  no  sense  in  letting  your  younguns  run 
away  with  you.  Look  at  them  two  over  yonder." 

Mrs.  Stafford  stopped  and  nodded  toward  the 
house  across  the  way. 

"She  wa'n't  a  day  over  fifteen  when  they  run 
away,  and  him  not  making  nothin'.  He  ain't 
good  for  nothing  but  odd  jobs  noways.  None 
of  them  Gillises  ever  was.  Why,  if  she'd  been 
mine  I'd  of  gone  and  got  her  and  give  her  a  good, 
sound  thrashing.  That's  what  she  needs,  a  good 
thrashing,  and  it's  the  truth  if  I  ever  told  it." 

"I  reckon  that  iodine  she  swallowed  is  pun- 
ishment enough,"  Mrs.  Pate  said. 

Mrs.  Stafford  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  to 
see  better. 

"There's  the  doctor  going  in  over  there. 
Wonder  which  one  it  is?  He  won't  get  a  cent 
for  his  trouble.  They  haven't  got  nothing  to 
pay  him  with  ...  He  hasn't  worked  for  three 
months,  and  he  never  did  make  nothing.  .  . 
Wonder  if  she's  worse?  She  seemed  right  pert 
when  I  was  over  there  a  while  ago." 

"Did  you  go  over  there?"  Mrs.  Pate  asked. 
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"I  did.  And  I  give  her  a  good  talking  to.  It's 
a  pity  her  ma  didn't  do  it  long  before  now.  I 
told  her  just  what  I  thought  of  her.  I  said  to  her, 
'Lizzy,  this  is  a  wicked  thing  you've  done,  and 
God  ain't  going  to  forgive  you  for  it,  and  you 
needn't  think  just  because  you  didn't  die  the 
principle's  not  the  same.  Becavise  it  is.  You'll 
go  straight  to  Hell,  just  as  sure  as  I'm  sitting 
here,'  I  said  to  her." 

Mrs.  Stafford  rocked  vigorously  and  watched 
Mrs.  Pate. 

"I  always  thought  she  was  a  pretty  child.  If 
she  weren't  so  thin.  Her  face  is  almost  all  eyes. 
T  don't  believe  she  gets  enough  to  eat,"  Mrs.  Pate 
remarked. 

"I  don't  doubt  it  one  minute,"  Mrs.  StaflFord 
said.  "And  it  serves  her  right  for  staying  with 
that  no-'count  man  of  hers.  I  told  her  so.  I  told 
her  she  ought  to  of  left  him  long  ago.  She  never 
ought  to  of  married  him  in  the  first  place." 

She  rubbed  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her 
mouth  and  went  on,  "Well,  she's  stewing  in  her 
own  broth." 

"She  never  will  get  over  it,"  Mrs.  Pate  said. 
"That  iodine  burns  them  up  inside." 

"She'll  burn  longer  in  Hell  for  it,  too.  I  told 
her  so.  I  said  to  her,  'Lizzy,  you'll  go  straight  to 
Hell  for  it.  And  it  ain't  just  you.  It's  that  pore 
little  unborn  child.  God  don't  send  his  lambs  to 
have  them  murdered,  Lizzy.  It  looks  to  me  like 
you'd  of  had  some  thought  of  that  pore  little 
thing,  if  you  didn't  have  none  of  yourself.'  And, 
do  you  know,  Mrs.  Pate,  that  little  hussy  had 
the  nerve  to  sit  right  up  in  bed  and  say  to  me, 
'That's  just  what  I  was  thinking  of.'  " 

Mrs.  Pate  hitched  her  chair  closer  to  the 
stove. 

Mrs.  Staflford  talked  on,  "I  wouldn't  of  put  it 
beyond  her,  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  little  thing. 
She  ain't  no  better  than  that.  But  I  would  of 
thought  she'd  have  more  sense  than  to  use  iodine. 
And  then  admitting  it,  as  brazen  as  that!  Well, 
she's  stewing  in  her  own  broth." 

Mrs.  StaflFord  began  to  laugh. 

"Lord,  Mrs.  Pate,"  she  said,  "There's  that 
parrot  of  yours  come  all  the  way  up  here.  Look 
at  her  standing  there  in  the  door,  just  like  some- 
body." 

Mrs.  Pate  sat  up  in  her  chair  and  looked  back 
over  her  shoulder  at  Polly,  who  stood  on  the 
threshold,  dishevelled. 


"Grammaw?"  Polly  said.  She  came  across 
the  room  toward  the  heat,  waddling  in  a  digni- 
fied way. 

"Polly  must  have  got  cold,"  Mrs.  Pate  said. 
She  took  the  poker,  coal  tongs,  and  shovel  from 
the  rack,  laid  them  on  the  metal  mat  under  the 
stove,  and  pulled  the  rack  around  to  the  front 
of  the  stove.  Then  she  tapped  the  bar  of  the 
rack. 

"Come  on,  Polly,"  she  said. 

Polly  pulled  herself  up  with  her  beak  and 
began  to  preen  herself  in  the  warmth. 

Mrs.  Staflford  got  up,  walked  around  the 
table,  and  went  to  the  window. 

"There're  two  more  cars  stopping  over  there 
Wonder  what's   wrong?     They  thought 


now. 


she'd  have  a  miscarriage  this  morning.  .  .  Those 
are  the  Gillises  going  in  now.  Well,  it's  high  time 
their  folks  took  a  hand  in  this." 

Mrs.  Pate  dropped  her  hand  over  the  arm  of 
her  chair  and  sat  watching  Polly  preen  herself. 
From  time  to  time,  as  Mrs.  Staflford  talked,  she 
flipped  her  hand  up  and  let  it  fall  again. 

"I  reckon  there's  nothing  wrong  after  all," 
Mrs.  Staflford  announced.  "The  doctor's  leaving. 
There's  that  man  of  hers  following  the  doctor 
onto  the  porch,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  .  .  .  but  he  ain't  taking  it  out  again." 
She  turned  to  Mrs.  Pate.  "Come  here,  Mrs.- Pate, 
and  see  him  standing  on  the  porch  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  .  .  .  hasn't  got  sense  enough  to  get  in  out 
of  the  cold.  No  wonder  them  Gillises  never 
come  to  no  good." 

Mrs.  Pate  stepped  to  the  window.  The  boy 
was  leaning  against  a  post.  His  forehead  rested 
on  his  bare  arm.  A  tuft  of  black  hair  was  stick- 
ing up  from  the  crown  of  his  down-bent  head. 
He  kept  kicking  at  the  edge  of  the  porch. 

"Maybe  she's  died,"  Mrs.  Pate  said. 
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Landscape 

by  Mary  Cochrane 


Lithograph 

by  Christina  Changaris 


With  Regards  of  Ink 

By  Virginia  Wood 


white  light  sheared  the  horizon 

And  trimmed  the  resting  leaves 

Of  trees  quiescent 

In  descending  darkness. 

The  wind  withdrawn, 

Air  stood  guard  to  brace  itself 

Against  the  night. 

From-  a  window  light  stabbed 

In  vain  at  dodging  night 

Who  caught  the  knife 

And  held  it  from  her  breast; 

Typewriter  clatter  objected 

Till  cut  off 

By  the  downrush  of  a  window. 

In  the  room  sat  man, 

His  hand  frozen 

To  the  keys: 

The  catalepsis  in  sequence 

To  the  mind's  shudder 

When  its  inmates  inform  the  man 

He  is  their  prey. 
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A  Chinese  Pen 

By  Helen  Albright 

PEARL  Sydenstricker  Buck,  third  American 
winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  Hterature, 
grew  up  in  the  land  of  her  novels.  The 
first  language  she  learned  to  speak  was  Chinese, 
and  she  heard  her  first  stories  from  her  old  Chi- 
nese nurse.  They  were  tales  of  the  devils  and 
fairies.  When  she  began  to  write  her  novels. 
Pearl  Buck  did  not  write  tales  of  the  devils  and 
fairies,  but  she  wrote  of  the  people  who  believed 
in  them.  She  wrote  of  the  country  to  which  she 
had  come  when  she  was  four  months  old  and 
which  she  did  not  leave  for  any  great  length  of 
time  until  she  was  seventeen  years  old.  During 
those  seventeen  years,  she  received  that  under- 
standing of  the  Chinese  which  enabled  her  to 
write  her  Nobel  Prize  winner — The  Good  Earth. 

Pearl  Buck  was,  however,  not  born  in  the 
land  of  her  novels.  She  was  born  in  Hillsboro, 
West  Virginia,  on  June  26,  1892.  Four  months 
later  she  was  taken  across  the  continent  and  then 
across  the  Pacific  ocean  in  a  market  basket.  This 
departure  out  of  America  in  a  market  basket 
was  a  turning  point  in  her  life.  It  was  as  though 
the  fates  who  gifted  her  with  a  pen  first  twirled 
that  pen  above  the  world  and  let  it  fall  in  order 
that  in  the  falling  it  might  determine  its  destiny. 
It  pierced,  straight  and  true,  the  heart  of  China, 
and  there  in  China  she  first  penned  the  stories 
of  the  lives  about  her. 

Pearl  Buck's  parents  were  Virginians  whose 
forebears  had  come  to  America  out  of  Holland 
and  Germany  in  a  search  for  religious  freedom. 
Pearl  Buck's  own  parents  were  missionaries  to 
China.  It  was  because  her  thread  of  life  un- 
wound from  the  same  spool  as  theirs  did  that  she 
had  to  go  to  live  in  China.  She  was  born  in 
America  while  her  parents  were  there  on  a  fur- 
lough visit.  Her  mother  named  her  "Comfort" 
because  she  had  just  lost  two  children  in  China, 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  daughter  was  a  consola- 
tion to  her  for  the  death  of  the  two  children. 

Although  she  was  a  comfort  to  her  mother, 
the  new  baby  was  a  trial  to  her  strictly  mission- 
ary father.  She  was  a  lively  baby  with  an  in- 
domitable will  of  her  own,  and  she  refused  to 
drink  anything  out  of  a  bottle  during  the  en- 
tire rough  sea  voyage  (which  made  the  mother 


too  ill  to  tend  her  baby) .  The  strictly  theological 
father,  with  the  help  of  the  stewardess,  spent  his 
entire  trip  trying  to  feed  little  Comfort  with  a 
spoon.  Perhaps  even  more  distressing  to  him, 
were  her  buttons  and  safety  pins.  One  day  he 
put  Comfort  into  a  corner  of  their  little  state- 
room and  barricaded  her  with  suitcases  so  that 
she  would  not  roll  about  among  the  trunks. 
Then,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  carefully  felt  all 
over  the  cabin  floor.  When  asked  what  he  was 
doing,  he  replied,  "I  was  dressing  the  baby  and 
had  a  safety  pin  in  my  mouth,  and  if  I  can't  find 
it,  I  have  swallowed  it."  The  pin  was  never 
found. 

In  this  manner,  Comfort  Sydenstricker  was 
brought  to  China  to  live  in  a  narrow,  quarrel- 
some missionary  community.  Her  lot  was  cast 
with  missionaries  who  were  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  finances,  restricted  to  the  companionship  of 
a  small  number  of  white  people,  and  bound  by 
the  strict,  narrow  doctrines  of  their  theological 
ideas;  but  Comfort  herself  loved  freedom, 
kindness,  and  beauty.  Most  of  her  chUdhood 
was  spent  in  a  mission  btmgalow  built  on  a  hill- 
top in  the  Chinese  city  of  Chinkiang.  There 
were  rice  fields  in  the  valleys  below,  and  the 
rushing,  yellow  waters  of  the  Yangtze  river 
wound  through  them,  sometimes  over  them.  She 
played  by  the  river,  and  often  ate  a  bowl  of 
rice  and  cabbage  with  the  farm  folk  who  lived 
in  the  earthen  houses  among  the  fields.  She 
watched  the  men  net  silvery  fishes  out  of  the 
river,  and  she  saw  the  river  wash  away  their 
dead  babies.  Often,  too,  she  saw  the  river  which 
fed  the  people  on  one  day  flood  them  on  another 
day.   It  was  a  kind,  a  cruel  river. 

There  was  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
where  Comfort  lived.  She  often  played  in  the 
shadows  of  it.  The  old  priest  who  lived  there 
chased  her  with  a  bamboo  pole  if  she  came  too 
near  the  gates.  But  she  liked  a  very  dusty  god- 
dess of  mercy  which  stood  in  an  alcove  in  the 
temple.  One  day,  after  learning  from  the  Old 
Testament  what  God  was:  "For  I,  thy  God,  am  a 
jealous  God  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation"  —  she 
remembers  saying  doggedly  to  the  goddess,  "I 
choose  you  —  I  choose  you  —  you  look  so  kind." 
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Oftentimes,  Comfort  wondered  about  the 
land  across  the  sea  where  she  had  been  born.  She 
wondered  how  it  would  be  to  have  playmates 
like  herself  who  wouldn't  call  her  "little  devil." 
Her  mother  told  the  children  many  stories  about 
America  so  that  it  seemed  familiar  to  them  when 
they  saw  it  for  the  first  time  on  a  furlough  visit. 
But  during  their  years  in  China,  the  children 
had  one  precious  link  with  America — the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  boxes.  The  day  of  their  arrival 
was  the  biggest  day  in  the  year  for  the  children. 
Pearl  Buck  describes  it  in  the  biography  of  her 
father,  "The  Fighting  Angel": 

"But  the  Montgomery  Ward  boxes  were  an- 
other matter.  They  were  necessities,  ordered 
months  before,  paid  for,  and  safely  arrived.  The 
children  anticipated  for  weeks  that  morning 
when  Andrew  [their  father],  looking  up  from 
the  letters  before  him  on  the  breakfast  table, 
would  say  solemnly,  'The  boxes  have  come!'  If 
he  were  not  at  home  they  could  scarcely  bear  it, 
for  Carie  [their  mother]  would  not  open  them 
untU  he  came.  But  he  was  nearly  always  there 
in  the  early  winter.  There  was  a  regular  routine 
to  be  followed,  always  exciting.  Andrew  must 
go  down  to  the  Customs  office  on  the  Bund  and 
present  the  bill  of  lading  and  get  the  boxes 
through  Customs.  The  children  at  home  were 
waiting  at  the  gate  of  the  compound,  if  it  were 
fair,  climbing  high  so  that  they  might  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  Andrew  around  the  corner  of 
the  old  Buddhist  temple  in  the  valley.  If  it  were 
raining,  they  waited  at  the  front  door,  their  noses 
pressed  white  against  the  glass  pane.  Meanwhile 
Carie  was  preparing  a  place  in  the  back  hall  for 
the  boxes." 

A  view  into  the  contents  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  boxes  is  a  view  into  the  life  of  a  missionary 
family.  "There  were  tins  of  coffee  and  bags  of 
molasses  for  Carie's  famous  gingerbreads,  and 
spices  which  perhaps  had  grown  in  the  Orient 
and  now  were  back  again  ready  to  be  used. 
There  were  needles  and  pins,  hairpins  and 
threads,  all  the  small  things  not  to  be  found  in 
Chinese  stores  —  some  ribbon  in  gay  colors  to 
be  used  to  tie  back  little  girls'  curls  on  Sundays 
(dyed  tape  on  other  days)  and  there  were  other 
little  luxuries  —  sassafras  tea,  which  Andrew 
loved  on  a  cold  winter's  night  at  supper,  and  a 
few  pounds  of  hard  peppermint  candy,  some 
packages  of  gelatin,  jars  for  fruits  that  Carie  put 
up  against  the  winter.  For  clothing  there  were 
the  necessities  of  long  underwear  for  the  damp 


Chinese  winters  in  badly  heated  houses — Carie 
knitted  our  stockings  and  sweaters  and  little  cuflfs 
she  called  wristlets.  And  last  there  was  always 
a  little  special  thing  that  each  child  had  chosen 
out  of  the  fabulous  catalogue." 

For  many  of  the  white  children  in  the  heart 
of  China,  Montgomery  Ward  took  the  place  of 
Santa  Claus  and  God.  One  day  in  little  Com- 
fort's home,  a  child  said  solemnly  to  her  mother, 
"I  feel  sure  Miss  Nan  and  Mr.  Rob  are  going  to 
be  married." 

"How  do  you  know?"  the  mother  asked. 

"Because  I  saw  them  looking  at  a  Mont- 
gomery Ward  catalogue  together,"  the  child  re- 
plied, sagaciously. 

One  day,  when  there  were  no  boxes  coming, 
when  there  were  no  playmates  to  play  with, 
and  when  her  parents  were  very,  very  busy. 
Comfort  wandered  about  the  house  looking  for 
something  to  do.  She  stopped  before  a  high  shelf 
and  looked  meditatively  at  the  row  of  somber 
blue  books  on  it.  She  was  a  voracious  reader, 
and  although  she  was  then  only  a  little  past  seven 
years  old,  she  had  already  read  most  of  her 
father's  books  —  Plutarch's  Lives  and  Fox's 
Martyrs,  the  Bible,  church  history,  parts  of 
Jonathan  Edward's  sermons,  conversations  out 
of  Shakespeare,  and  bits  of  Teimyson  and 
Browning  which  she  could  not  understand  at 
all.  There  were  no  children's  books.  Therefore, 
she  looked  at  the  blue  books  with  a  little  interest. 
They  were  placed  very,  very  high;  and  she  later 
found  out  that  they  were  placed  there  because 
the  books  were  novels,  and  her  father  strongly 
disapproved  of  novels.  But  being  very  desperate, 
she  put  a  three-cornered  bamboo  stool  on  top  of 
a  small  table  and  climbed  up,  took  the  first  thick 
book,  which  was  Oliver  Twist  bound  with  Hard 
Times,  and  descended,  precariously,  but  triumph- 
antly. Then,  stopping  in  the  pantry  for  a  pocket- 
full  of  peanuts,  she  went  to  a  secret  corner  of 
the  veranda  and  read  until  she  was  called  to 
supper.  She  reveled  in  the  reading  of  it;  and 
after  finishing  Oliver  Twist  and  Hard  Times, 
she  read  David  Cop  per  field  and  the  other  books 
written  by  Charles  Dickens  and  bound  in  those 
blue  volumes.  In  later  years,  in  an  article  en- 
titled, "A  Debt  to  Dickens,"  she  wrote  of 
Dickens:  "He  opened  my  eyes  to  people,  he 
taught  me  to  love  all  sorts  of  people,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  the  old  and  little  children. 
He  taught  me  to  hate  hypocrisy  and  pious 
mouthing  of  unctuous  words.    He  taught  me 
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that  beneath  gruflfness  there  may  be  kindness, 
and  that  kindness  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  goodness  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world.  He  taught  me  to  despise  money  grub- 
bing. —  And  one  dreadful  famine  winter  the 
thing  that  kept  me  laughing  and  still  a  child  was 
Pickwick  Papers.    I  read  it  over  and  over  — " 

Comfort  Sydenstricker  wrote  almost  as  early 
as  she  read.  Her  mother  was  her  tutor  until  she 
went  oflF  to  a  Shanghai  boarding  school  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  old.  Her  mother  taught 
her  to  see  beauty  in  everything  and  to  write 
down  what  she  saw  and  felt.  She  sent  some  of 
her  pieces  to  the  English  paper,  Shanghai  Mer- 
cury. They  appeared  in  the  children's  column 
over  the  signature,  "Novice,"  and  they  furnished 
her  with  a  regular  allowance  for  a  long  time. 

When  Comfort  came  to  Randolph-Macon 
College  in  Virginia,  she  began  to  write  for  the 
college  paper.  She  was  seventeen  years  old  then; 
and  when  she  was  in  her  Senior  year,  she  won 
two  literary  prizes.  One  of  them  was  for  the  best 
story. 

After  her  college  life,  Comfort  returned 
to  China  to  take  care  of  her  mother  who  was 
seriously  ill.  There  she  met  and  married  a  yoimg 
American,  and  there,  too,  she  wrote  The  Good 
Earth,  the  novel  which  won  the  Pulitzer  prize, 
and  which  this  year  has  won  the  Nobel  Prize. 
In  her  talk  at  Yale  University  on  January  30, 
1935,  she  said  that  she  wrote  The  Good  Earth 
"in  between  —  that  is,  in  between  taking  care 
of  children  and  an  invalid  father  and  teaching 
school  at  night,  and  at  odd  hours  when  the  babies 
were  asleep."  She  wrote  it  in  her  little  attic 
room,  typing  a  free  hour  at  a  time  on  an  old, 
decrepit  typewriter.  Because  she  had  the  story 
on  the  "tips  of  her  fingers,"  the  manuscript  was 
soon  completed. 

The  book  portrays  Chinese  life.  It  received 
much  adverse  criticism  from  the  white  people. 


who  said  that  it  was  too  true  to  life  —  it  por- 
trayed life  too  vividly.  The  Chinese  in  foreign 
countries  did  not  like  it  because  it  portrayed  the 
common  class,  and,  they  said,  in  this  way  dis- 
credited their  country.  The  Chinese  in  China 
said:  "It  is  a  book  which  the  Chinese  should 
have  written." 

The  white  people  also  have  said  that  Pearl 
Buck's  books  are  foreign  —  not  only  in  their 
material,  but  also  in  their  very  speech.  Pearl 
Buck  admits  that  her  style  is  Chinese.  She  lived 
in  China.  She  spoke  Chinese.  She  studied  the 
Chinese  classics.  She  wrote  in  China  of  Chinese 
things,  and  she  used  the  Chinese  tongue.  Hers 
is  a  Chinese  pen. 

Today,  Pearl  Buck  lives  in  America.  On 
June  11,  1935,  after  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
her  first  husband,  she  was  married  to  Richard  J. 
Walsh,  the  president  of  the  John  Day  Company 
and  editor  of  Asia  Magazine.  They  and  their 
children  have  their  home  in  a  white  Dutch 
colonial  farm  house  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. 
Although  Pearl  Buck  now  hves  in  America,  she 
has  China  at  her  pen's  point,  and  she  has  many 
rich  memories  of  China.  Her  books  are  records 
of  her  memories,  and  her  memories  are:  "of  the 
gods  and  peasants  and  people  on  the  street,  of 
war  lords,  and  running  away  from  battles  and 
hiding  in  hovels  to  save  their  lives,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  killed  and  setting  their  teeth  to  it,  and 
famines  and  floods  and  the  cries  of  dying  people 
whom  she  could  not  help,  and  lovely  scenes  of 
little  villages  and  harvest  fields  golden  with  ripe 
rice,  and  years  of  teaching  in  cold,  ugly  school 
rooms  and  despairs  of  young  students  and  sui- 
cides and  the  misery  of  parents  and  children 
alienated  by  misunderstanding  of  modern  times, 
and  earnest  and  pretty  black-eyed  girls." 

These  are  her  memories,  and  these  are  the 
stuff  of  which  her  novels  are  made.  Hers  is  a 
Chinese  pen. 


Vespers 

By  Gwendolyn  Gay 


Amber  sun  tore  through 
The  twist  of  trees 
And  smote  the  road  that  lay 
In  waning  light. 


The  road  in  dusky  light 
Lay  dull  beneath 
The  patterned  shade  of  trees 
And  faded  to  obscurity 
Within  the  dark. 


The  trees  across  the  road 

Reached  out  their  limbs 

In  vain  attempt  to  come  to  one 

And  lace  a  leafy  pattern 

In  the  sky. 
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Surrealistic  Compositon 
by  Margaret  Kendall 


Lithograph 
by  Edith  Kiidd 


Antonio  Stradivarius 


By  Elizabeth  Pettigrew 

STRADIVARIUS,  as  the  master  of  all  violin 
makers,   is   known   even  to  laymen.      The 

key  to  his  technique,  however,  is  as  yet  un- 
discovered. Since  his  own  day,  he  has  been  un- 
successfully imitated  by  thousands.  And  the 
figure  of  the  man  himself  is  vague.  No  authentic 
likeness  is  extant,  although  one  of  him  at  work 
in  his  shop  is  often  printed.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  Stradivarius  was  born  in  Cremona  in 
1644.  In  his  youth  he  came  into  the  possession 
of  a  fortune  and  was  then  freed  from  financial 
worries.  A  popular  proverb  of  his  time  is 
reputed  to  have  been  "as  rich  as  Stradivarius." 

Stradivarius  was  apprenticed  to  Amati,  a 
master  maker  of  violins,  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven  and  is  supposed  to  have  finished  his  first 
violin  when  he  was  thirteen.  His  apprentice- 
ship ended  when  he  was  about  twenty-four 
years  old.  He  followed  his  master  with  utmost 
exactness,  and  his  violins  were  sold  in  Amati's 
name.  Some  of  these  have  been  identified  and 
relabeled. 

Stradivarius  was  married  in  1667.  He  prob- 
ably left  Amati  about  this  time  and  opened  his 
own  shop.  There  he  devoted  the  next  thirty 
years  to  experimenting  with  and  improving  his 
violins.  He  himself  was  a  great  violinist,  and  this 
helped  him  seek  out  defects  in  the  Amati  models. 
Few  violins  of  this  period  remain,  as  many  were 
probably  destroyed  by  the  maker  himself  be- 
cause he  considered  them  inferior. 

Most  critics  divide  Stradivarius'  life  into 
three  periods,  although  some  have  objected  to 
this  on  the  grounds  that  an  Injustice  is  done 
such  a  brilliant  man  in  attempting  to  divide  his 
life  Into  distinct  outlines.  More  poetically,  Paul 
Stoeving  speaks  of  Stradivarius'  life  as  having 
four  seasons:  the  spring  of  great  promise;  the 
summer  of  Increasing  hope;  the  abundant  au- 
tumn; the  short,  mild  winter. 

The  first  period  Includes  Stradivarius'  youth, 
apprenticeship,  and  the  uneventful  years  follow- 
ing the  apprenticeship.  A  change  In  his  work  is 
evident  in  about  1690  when  the  second  period 
began.  His  experimentations  had  begun.  His 
models  were  larger  and  had  flatter  arches.  The 
varnish  was  brighter,  the  wood  thickness  was 
varied,  and  ff  holes  were  stralghter. 


The  tone  of  the  Stradivarius  instruments — 
the  "soul"  which  has  never  been  reproduced — 
was  achieved  by  Stradivarius  alone.  Many 
pupils  watched  him  at  work,  but  could  never 
make  instruments  to  equal  his.  There  are  no  in- 
dications that  Stradivarius  was  aware  of  any 
secret  by  which  he  achieved  this  perfection.  As 
an  artist  he  would  have  taken  great  care  to  pre- 
serve such  a  secret  for  posterity.  Some  critics 
today  discredit  the  theory  that  the  varnish  per- 
fects the  tone  and  say  that  it  was  the  genius  of 
the  man,  the  superb  quality  of  his  workmanship. 
Others  insist  that  the  tone  of  the  Stradivarius 
violins  is  produced  by  the  varnish  and  that  a 
descendant  of  Stradivarius,  having  heard  much 
of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  decided  to  keep  the 
recipe  for  the  varnish.  Uncertain  as  to  how  to 
keep  his  treasure  from  his  mother's  unsympa- 
thetic eyes,  the  boy  finally  copied  the  recipe  and 
burned  the  Bible  in  which  it  had  been  set  down. 
Later  he  refused  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
copy,  and  it  is  still  supposed  to  be  in  the  family, 
withheld  from  publication. 

The  third  period  of  the  artist's  life  is  that  of 
his  decline,  his  old  age.  At  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
when  most  men  would  give  up  active  work,  he 
labored  on,  continuing  for  twelve  more  years. 

Around  him  worked  brilliant  young  pupils, 
two  of  them  his  own  sons,  Francisco  and  Imo- 
bone.  Throughout  his  life  Stradivarius  took  care 
that  Instruments  made  by  his  pupils  went  into 
the  market  in  their  names,  not  his. 

His  instninients  showed  more  and  more  the 
effects  of  his  age.  He  started  some  and  had  his 
pupils  finish  them.  He  made  only  a  small  num- 
ber. He  even  returned  partly  to  the  old  forms 
he  had  used  and  abandoned  in  his  youth.  The 
instruments  of  this  period  lack  the  firmness, 
the  elasticity,  the  finish  of  those  of  the  second 
period.  At  the  age  of  ninety-two  the  great  old 
man  made  his  last  violin,  and  one  year  later,  on 
December  19,  1737,  he  died. 

Stradivarius  had  been  a  hard  worker,  some- 
times finishing  a  violin  a  week.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  made  approximately  1,100  in- 
struments, violins,  violas,  'cellos.  About  540  of 
these  remain.  Sixty  years  after  the  Master's  death 
the  price  of  his  instruments  had  tripled.    The 
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original  price  had  been  four  pounds.  Until  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  $1,000  was  the  usual 
price  for  a  genuine  Stradivarius  instrument. 
Now  an  artist  or  collector  who  can  obtain  such 
an  instrument  for  about  $75,000  thinks  himself 
fortunate. 

Yehudi  Menuhin,  Jascha  Heifetz,  and  David 
Rubinoflf  are  three  professional  musicians  who 
own  and  perform  on  Stradivarii  violins  today. 
But  the  Master  Stradivarius  is  owned  by  an 
American  collector  who  neither  plays  it  nor  cares 
particularly  for  music.  He  often  loans  the  in- 
strument to  musicians,  but  most  of  the  time  it 
stays  in  a  plush  case.  In  1936  Mrs.  Matthew 
John  Whittall  gave  $100,000  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  the  care  of  four  Stradivarius  in- 
struments which  were  to  be  used  for  concerts  in 
the  Library,  not  kept  as  relics.  The  famous 
"Betts"  Stradivarius  which  was  made  in  1704 
was  bought  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
$60,000  and  then  sold  for  $400,000.  There  is 
a  Stradivarius  'cello  in  the  Wurlitzer  Collection 
valued  at  $80,000. 

Many    Stradivarius    instruments    have    been 


destroyed,  as  was  the  one  which  was  used  by  the 
orchestra  leader  at  Covent  Garden  in  London  in 
1807  and  which  burned  with  the  theater.  Charles 
IV  had  a  collection  of  Stradivarius  instruments 
at  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid.  All  but  four  of 
them  disappeared  during  the  French  occupation 
and  only  one  has  been  foimd.  The  Medici  ar- 
chives record  the  few  inlaid  instruments  Stradi- 
varius made.  The  Medici  arms  were  made  of 
mother  of  pearl;  the  fingerboards  were  inlaid; 
a  Cupid  was  used  for  the  tailpiece.  After  1734 
these  disappeared.  More  Stradivarius  instru- 
ments will  no  doubt  be  found  from  time  to  time, 
appearing  in  strange  places. 

The  influence  of  Stradivarius  has  been  pro- 
found and  far  reaching.  He  carried  the  violin  to 
its  greatest  height,  perfecting  a  form  that  has 
been  copied  as  identically  as  is  humanly  possible. 
Through  his  pupils  his  methods  and  form  were 
spread,  and  the  perfection  of  his  instruments 
acted  as  a  stimulus  for  greater  work  in  compo- 
sition and  execution.  Stradivarius  is  indeed  the 
magic  name  in  the  violin  world,  a  name  that  is 
a  symbol  of  perfection. 


Winter  Sketches 

By  Gwendolyn  Gay 


Cold  loneliness 
Froze  the  atmosphere. 
Cold  loneliness 
Froze  into  the 
Snow-packed  hill. 
And  into  the  surface  snow 
Rutted  in  the  road; 
White  road  beneath 
Ominous  pines. 

II 

Crisp  wind  snapped  trees 
And  echoed  through  silence 
Grey  and  inescapable. 

Ill 

Snow  softened  banks, 
Blank-white,  still, 
Slumped  down  to  a  brook 
Sliding  on  despite 
Choking  chunks  of  ice. 


IV 


Cold  loneliness  shrouded 
Cloudy  sheets  of  ice. 
A  span  of  ice,  hard 
To  scrape  of  steel. 

V 

Slow  m^oving  current 
Splashed  into  release 
In  liquid  volume 
Down  an  iced-in  waterfall 
Spattering  cold  spray. 

YI 

Hanging  limb,  low 
Over  the  icy  brook 
Wrought  icicles  from. 
Scattered  spray. 

Whirling,  turning. 
The  silver  skater  swung  slow 
Then  burst  into  a 
Swinging  sweep  of  m^otion. 
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To  The  South  of  Us 


By  Grace  Evelyn  Loving 

ONE  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  this 
month — in  December,  1823— the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  James  Monroe, 
sent  his  annual  message  to  Congress.  This  mes- 
sage embodied  what  has  become  one  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  our  foreign  policy  is  built 
— the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  our  first  "Keep 
Out.  This  is  Private  Property"  sign.  We  said 
to  Europe  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  New 
World  was  no  longer  open  for  colonization:  all 
the  lots  were  taken.  We  assumed  a  protective 
attitude  toward  our  younger  neighbors  and  de- 
clared that  we  would  consider  any  invasion  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  hemisphere  an  act 
of  enmity  toward  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  time  interpretations  of  the 
doctrine  were  made  and  enlarged.  In  1895,  when 
a  dispute  over  a  boundary  line  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Great  Britain  grew  acute.  Secretary 
of  State  Olney  declared  that  the  United  States 
did  not  intend  to  prevent  any  European  govern- 
ment from  enforcing  obligations  that  Latin 
American  countries  owed  them  under  interna- 
tional law,  but  he  also  added  that  the  United 
States  would  not  permit  any  European  coun- 
tries "forcibly  to  deprive  an  American  state  of 
the  right  and  power  of  self-government  and  of 
shaping  for  itself  its  own  political  fortunes  and 
destinies." 

Later,  in  1904,  President  "Teddy"  Roosevelt 
announced  a  correlative  principle  that  the 
United  States  must  accept  to  some  degree  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  In  his  most  forceful,  big-stick 
manner  he  said:  "Brutal  wrong-doing  or  im- 
potence which  results  in  the  general  loosening 
of  the  ties  of  civilized  society  may  finally  re- 
quire intervention  by  some  civilized  nation,  and 
in  the  western  hemisphere  the  United  States  can- 
not ignore  its  duty." 

By  the  time  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the 
situation  had  become  a  delicate  one.  Our  south- 
ern neighbors  had  begun  to  doubt  our  motives. 
But  in  the  President's  inaugural  address  he  laid 
down  the  two  main  lines  of  his  foreign  policy 
as  economic  readjustment  and  his  now-famous 
"good  neighbor"  policy.  It  seemed  reassuring, 
a  worthy  addition  to  our  attitude  toward  Latin 


America.  Recent  events,  particularly  the  Mu- 
nich Conference,  have  added  a  third  tenet  to  the 
President's  program — rearmament.  We  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  day  has  dawned 
when  parades  of  force  are  as  effective  as  real 
battles.  In  the  President's  words,  "You  have  to 
carry  a  big  gun  even  to  sit  around  a  peace  table." 

Although  it  has  been  remarked  that  for 
twenty  years  we  have  been  without  a  foreign 
policy,  in  the  last  year  or  so  we  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  one.  This  is  not  to  assume,  of  course, 
that  we  have  taken  over  a  policy,  ready-made. 
Since  the  December  days  of  1823,  we  have  been 
building  on,  developing  what  promises  to  be  the 
dominating  principle  of  our  policy  today.  From 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  have  evolved  the  at- 
titude of  Pan- Americanism. 

We  are,  as  always,  wary  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. There  is  a  lingering  distrust  of  our  diplo- 
matic ability  in  European  circles.  Since  the  days 
when  we  had  something  to  ask  of  Europe — when 
we  were  interested  in  winning  our  Revolution 
with  the  help  of  European  allies,  when  we  wished 
to  increase  our  territory  by  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, when  we  wanted  to  settle  boundary  dis- 
putes with  England  to  our  own  advantage — our 
successes  around  the  conference  table  have  fallen 
off.  After  the  World  War,  Frenchmen  were 
amazed  at  the  guileless  candor  of  our  proposals. 
Our  own  Will  Rogers  chuckled  that  we  would 
win  every  war  and  lose  every  conference.  We 
have,  indeed,  lost  when  we  sat  in  on  games  in 
which  we  had  no  special  interests.  No  formula 
has  yet  been  discovered  whereby  we  can  coop- 
erate with  European  nations  in  the  prevention 
of  war  without  the  cards'  being  stacked  to  in- 
crease the  danger  of  war. 

If  we  cannot  with  safety  join  hands  with 
the  diplomatists  across  the  water,  then  it  seems 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  set  a  good  example 
on  our  hemisphere  and  join  hands  across  the 
equator.  We  are  staking  our  faith  upon  Pan- 
Americanism  as  the  answer  to  a  perplexing 
problem. 

The  battle  for  Latin  America  is  not  a  sudden 
one.  President  Roosevelt  mentioned  it  in  his  in- 
augural address,  and  the  State  Department  has 
been  laying  plans,  capably  and  cautiously.    It 
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was  not  easy  for  the  President  to  set  up  good  re- 
lations. Latin  America  had  for  years  been  cast- 
ing a  dubious  eye  at  our  evident  overtures. 
They  suspected  us  of  motives  unadmitted,  but 
deeper  than  mere  friendship.  President  Roose- 
velt's proposals  for  economic  readjustments  were 
reassuring,  as  were  Cordell  Hull's  patient  efforts 
at  reciprocal  trade  treaties.  The  President  said 
that  from  then  on  the  United  States  would  be 
opposed  to  armed  intervention  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  would  become 
the  joint  concern  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
hemisphere.  "We  are  all  neighbors,"  he  said  with 
a  big  smile. 

In  1936  we  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  a  non- 
intervention pact  agreeing  not  to  mind  all  of 
Latin  America's  business.  "We  moved  about  in 
Latin  American  circles,  smiling,  reassuring,  mak- 
ing friends.  We  worked  through  diplomacy, 
through  trade,  through  culture.  It  has  not  been, 
of  course,  a  battle  without  an  opponent.  Fascist 
nations,  particularly,  have  been  working  harder 
than  we.  To  counteract  their  influence  we  have 
turned  face  about  and  centered  our  attention 
southward.  Our  large  radio  stations  are  steadily 
devoting  more  and  more  time  to  more  and  more 
programs  designed  for  Latin  American  audi- 
ences. Our  motion  picture  experts  plan  and  di- 
rect productions  suited  to  the  needs  of  Latin 
American  republics.  Universities  and  wealthy 
foundations  are  hard  at  work  on  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual ties  between  the  Americas.  Press  serv- 
ices, newspapers  and  magazines  devote  more 
space,  more  emphasis  to  Latin  American  prob- 
lems than  ever  before.  Steamer  service  from  the 
United  States  to  South  America  has  been  Im- 
proved until  it  surpasses  the  excellence  of  Euro- 
pean steamship  service.  "We  have  become  con- 
scious of  our  neighbors.  We  are  courting  their 
friendship,  their  cooperation. 

This  month  the  Lima  conference  will  be 
held.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
protection  of  Latin  American  countries  from 
invasion.  Today  the  situation  is  a  different  one. 
These  countries  stand  on  equal  terms  with  us, 
and  we  also  need  their  help,  their  support  In  a 


chaotic  world.  Munich  brought  home  to  us  les- 
sons that  we  had  failed  to  learn  before.  It 
showed  us  the  need  for  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  It 
convinced  Washington  that  we  were  insufiSci- 
ently  armed.  Today  we  doubt  that  the  new  era 
will  be  one  of  peace.  Our  President  declares  that 
we  are  determined  to  arm  "not  to  the  teeth,  but 
certainly  to  the  hip."  The  trend  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  quite  positively  toward  the  buttress- 
ing of  the  Pan-American  Union,  a  structure  like 
an  American  league  of  nations. 

In  the  words  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Adolph  A.  Berle,  "Immediately  before  all  of  us 
today  is  the  problem  of  whether  the  Western 
hemisphere  can  maintain  untroubled  the  quiet 
and  spacious  life."  He  adds,  "There  is  more 
safety  in  understanding  than  in  arms."  The 
United  States  is  building  both  understanding  and 
arms,  and  through  understanding  a  more  effec- 
tive defensive  program.  The  Lima  conference 
should  not  be  expected  to  yield  sudden  and  spec- 
tacular results.  In  the  capable  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  however,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  results  will  be  worthwhile. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  we  have 
attempted  to  determine  a  more  sensible  and  suc- 
cessful policy  to  suit  our  needs  and  those  of 
world  peace.  Ours  is  a  unique  problem  because 
of  the  oceans  that  separate  Europe  and  America, 
because  of  the  difference  that  must  exist  between 
old  countries  with  a  wealth  of  precedent,  back- 
ground, prejudices;  and  new  countries,  un- 
bound— countries  with  a  clean  sheet  upon  which 
to  inscribe  their  records.  Yet  we  have  tried  to 
bridge  the  differences  and  take  a  part  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  even  in  a  European  war.  Almost 
invariably  we  have  come  home  disillusioned,  de- 
feated, even  in  victory,  and  more  careful  than 
ever. 

In  the  anniversary  month  of  our  first  at- 
tempt at  the  union  of  the  Western  hemisphere 
we  will  have  the  Lima  conference.  We  wUl 
strive  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship,  to 
establish  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  American 
republics,  the  peace,  at  least,  of  the  Western 
hemisphere. 
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Comment 


WE  HAVE  been  two  thousand  years  re- 
moving Christmas  from  Christ  and  at- 
taching it  to  ourselves.  For  we  have 
grown  away  from  the  body  of  Christ  and  have 
placed  emphasis  on  the  spirit  and  teachings; 
Christ  is  to  us  a  symbol:  meaning,  explanation, 
or,  if  you  like,  that  peace  which  comes  of  expla- 
nation and  meaning  of  ourselves. 

In  these  two  thousand  years  we  have  not 
lost  the  Christ  from  ourselves.  Nor,  funda- 
mentally, have  we  wanted  to.  We  have  reacted 
against  interpretations,  against  Puritanism, 
against  excessive  secularism,  against  the  immor- 
tality of  Christ,  against  all  forms  of  Christ 
which  would  restrict  our  expression  rather  than 
facilitate  it;  and  such  reaction  has  not  been  a 
violation  of  Christ,  but  a  seeking  after  Him. 
Christ  was  the  perfect  man,  united  in  body. 


mind  and  spirit;  and  wherever  the  human  in- 
tellect seeks  meaning,  it  seeks  Christ;  for  "mean- 
ing" is  tmderstanding  of  what  we  live  for,  and 
perfection,  symbolized  in  Christ,  presents  itself 
as  a  goal. 

It  is,  perhaps,  symbolic  also  that  we  cele- 
brate Christmas  in  mid-winter.  Christ,  the 
Saviour,  was  born  into  intellectual  and  spiritual 
dearth  to  answer  the  need  of  those  who  strug- 
gled against  that  dearth.  If  there  had  been  no 
need  for  Christ,  if  no  man  had  felt  himself  in- 
complete or  his  self-explanation  insufficient,  we 
might  never  have  heard  of  Christ.  But  man 
seems  so  constituted  that  he  must  question  his 
origin  and  his  purpose;  and  Christ  is  as  inevit- 
able as  human  questioning,  and  as  immortal  as 
human  intelligence.  So  Christmas  comes  down 
to  us  as  the  birth  of  our  own  meaning. 
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The  Barrel-Organ 


Old  Man  Weather 

/^LD  MAN  weather  wears  a  cloud  upon  his 
^■'^  head,  and  he  carries  two  wooden  buckets. 
He  wears  a  thermometer  on  his  tie,  and  he  has  a 
bag  of  breezes  in  his  pocket.  He  lives  in  a  sky 
trailer  built  of  clouds,  and  he  travels  all  over  the 
world.  He  chats  with  the  sun,  and  he  gossips 
with  the  moon,  and  he  laughs  at  the  people  be- 
low him. 

He  sends  women's  hats  down  rain-soaked 
streets  and  after  them  brass-buttoned  cops.  He 
drowns  society  dances.  He  makes  escorts  splash 
down  College  Avenue  with  their  shoes  in  their 
hands  and  carton  boxes  over  their  heads.  He 
worries  farmers  with  droughts,  pleases  them 
with  gentle  summer  rains;  and  then  he  wipes 
away  their  smiles  by  soaking  the  new-mown 
hay.  He  makes  campuses  sweltering  hot  during 
spring  exams.  He  fools  football  fans  by  muddy- 
ing the  fields.  He  freezes  coeds,  and  then  he 
melts  them  when  they  unanimously  write  home 
for  blankets  and  flannels.  He  sends  rain  when 
the  weather  bureau  prophesies  fair  weather.  He 
sends  hot,  dry  weather  when  the  weather  bu- 
reau foretells  rain.  He  rains  curls  into  out- 
moded, stringy,  long  bobs.  He  ruins  new  hats. 
When  people  boast  of  the  mild  winter,  he  puts 
ice  on  the  sidewalks;  and  they  break  their  necks. 
He  makes  it  rain  on  picnic  days.  He  plays  such 
queer  antics  that  people  catch  cold  in  the  sum- 
mertime and  wear  fur  coats  at  Eastertune.  Old 
man  weather  is  a  queer  old  man. 

Old  man  weather  is  a  business  man.  He 
sends  droughts  to  the  West,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  goes  up.  He  sends  frosts  to  Florida,  and 
the  price  of  oranges  goes  up.  He  sends  floods 
anywhere,  and  insurance  rates  go  up.  He  sends 
cold  springs,  and  the  sale  of  Easter  hats  goes  up. 
He  sends  mild  winters  to  the  North,  and  the 
sales  of  sleds  and  ice-skates  go  down.  He  causes 
cold  epidemics  and  boosts  the  sale  of  Vix  Vapex 
and  cough  drops.  He  controls  some  of  industry's 
best  sellers — hot  water  bottles,  rain-coats,  lun- 
brellas,  galoshes,  wind-shield  wipers,  and  men- 
tholated kleenex.  He  boosts  the  sale  of  lemonade 
with  hot  days  and  the  sale  of  hot  chocolate  with 
cold  days.    He  freezes  people  into  buying  an 
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extra  ton  of  coal  in  the  late  spring.  He  sends 
cold  weather  when  car  heaters  aren't  selling.  He 
sends  hot  weather  after  anti- freeze  has  been  put 
into  the  cars,  and  he  sends  cold  weather  after  it 
has  been  taken  out  again.  He  refuses  to  send 
cold  weather  when  the  merchants  are  trying  to 
sell  fur  coats,  and  he  sends  hot  weather  when 
they  are  trying  to  sell  woolens.  Industry  sells 
scores  of  thermometers  and  barometers  to  peo- 
ple who  try  to  keep  up  with  the  weather.  But 
it  is  no  use.  Old  man  weather  is  a  queer  old 
man. 

Old  man  weather  is  a  fashion-pacer.  He 
forces  people  to  wear  strange  garments.  When 
he  sends  rain,  they  wear  large,  rubber  shoes 
called  "overshoes."  They  wear  peculiar,  trans- 
parent cloaks  called  "bread wrappers"  that  look 
to  be  size  seventy  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  They  carry  pieces  of  cloth  on  circular, 
wire  frames  over  their  heads.  These  look  so 
ridiculous  that  old  man  weather  often  sends  a 
breeze  to  turn  them  inside-out  or  blow  them 
down  the  street.  College  girls  wear  non-water- 
proof kerchiefs  tied  under  their  chins,  and 
thickly  rubber-soled  shoes  that  give  a  scow  boat 
eflFect.  When  he  sends  hot  weather,  people  wear 
garments  without  backs  and  sleeves.  They  wear 
less  and  less  untU  old  man  weather  is  finally 
moved  to  send  a  cold  spell,  and  then  they  hastily 
get  into  more  "quantitative"  garments.  During 
cold  weather,  they  wear  woolens  and  joke  about 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  They  wear  furs,  and 
women  go  about  looking  like  tigers,  rabbits,  and 
skunks.  Old  man  weather  makes  people  do  very 
strange  things.  Old  man  weather  is  a  queer  old 
man. 

Old  man  weather  is  a  politician.  He  plays  his 
game  of  politics  so  subtly  that  few  accuse  him 
of  it.  Yet  he  helps  to  oust  political  parties,  to 
prolong  depressions  and  to  cause  wars.  During 
the  years  1933  to  1937,  he  took  both  of  his  water 
buckets  to  Europe  and  left  the  United  States 
to  parch.  He  rained  so  much  water  upon  con- 
tinental Europe  that  its  crops  failed  and  its  peo- 
ples suflFered  from  a  perennial  case  of  blues.  The 
rain  was  so  disastrous  in  Spain  during  the  winter 
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of  1935-1936  that  it  may  be  called  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Meanwhile 
the  dry  clouds  and  the  scorching  sun  left  to  rule 
the  United  States  raised  such  havoc  with  the 
people's  feelings  and  with  their  crops  that  the 
weather  may  be  called  the  last  straw  that  broke 
the  Republicans'  backs.  They  lost  their  next 
election  which  followed  the  depression  and  the 
drought  that  had  prolonged  it.  And  only  history 
can  tell  of  the  leaders  that  have  died  from  pneu- 
monia and  exposure.  These  took  two  famous 
Georges  of  history — George  Washington  and 
King  George  V  of  England.    Old  man  weather 


is  a  queer  old  man.  Old  man  weather  is  a  power 
behind  the  clouds. 

If  you  ever  see  a  face  against  the  moon,  you'll 
know  that  old  man  weather  is  having  a  chat 
again.  If  you  ever  see  water  rays  coming  from 
the  sun,  you'll  know  that  old  man  weather  is 
dipping  his  buckets  again.  And  if  you  ever 
wake  up  foggy  and  late  one  morning  and  faintly, 
but  suspiciously,  hear  a  Greensboro  rain  outside 
your  window,  you'll  know  that  old  man  weather 
is  "at  it"  again. 

Helen  D.  Albright. 


A  COLLEGE  GIRL'S  OPINION 


IN  his  article,  "Steps  toward  Millennium," 
Edward  Martin  expressed  the  view  that  there 
has  been  an  almost  complete  change  in  the 
United  States  and  the  life  in  it  since  people 
began  to  reckon  time  by  nineteen  hundreds  in- 
stead of  eighteen  hundreds.  The  scientist  will 
nod  his  head  in  agreement  and  then  tell  of  the 
advancements  in  chemistry  and  physics.  He  wUl 
comment  upon  the  cosmic  rays,  the  relativity 
theory,  the  discovery  of  new  elements,  and  upon 
the  many  advancements  in  industrial  technology. 
The  social  scientist  wUl  point  out  how  radically 
the  views  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  have  changed. 
As  he  continues,  he  will  relate  how  educational 


methods  have  been  completely  revised.  The 
president  of  the  local  Woman's  Club  will  ex- 
plain how  the  status  of  women  has  been  thor- 
oughly altered.  And  now  what  does  the  younger 
generation  think  about  these  innovations?  "Col- 
lege Betty",  amid  the  luxuries  of  the  newest  love 
story  and  some  sticky  candy,  will  listen  to  the 
scientist,  the  social  scientist,  and  the  president 
of  the  Woman's  Club.  She  will  ponder  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  pensively  shake  those  carefully 
curled  tresses  while  drawling,  "Isn't  it  the 
truth?". 

Lucille  Darvin. 


THE  INEBRIATE 

Wooden  stairs  in  dirt 

Slanted  to  a  second  story  door. 

Shifty  eyes,  intoxicated  gaze 

Rolled  up  the  filthy  stairs 

And  weighed  the  room  behind  the  door. 

Smoke  haze  from-  blood-shot  eyes 

Searched  out  the  cockroach 

Staring  from  the  broken  floor 

And  fastened  with  derisive  sneer 

Upon  a  fly. 

Gwendolyn  Gay. 
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REVIEWS 

HAD  YOU  THOUGHT 

OF  BOOKS  ? 


/^  HRISTMAS  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer; 
^^  and  if  you  haven't  thought  yet  of  what  to 
give  certain  people,  why  don't  you  consider 
books?  A  book  can  be  found  to  fit  exactly  every 
niche  and  make  the  recipient  feel  as  if  you  really 
put  some  time  and  thought  on  his  or  her  gift. 
For  instance,  take  Uncle  Jake — ^he's  a  rather 
fussy,  bachelor  uncle  who  has  some  sort  of  busi- 
ness down  town,  and  a  lot  of  cronies  just  like 
him.  He  probably  doesn't  suspect  that  you 
know,  but  you  can  count  on  his  liking  detective 
stories.  For  him,  what  about  the  Crime  Omni- 
bus, a  collection  of  the  world's  best  mysteries, 
guaranteed  to  raise  the  hair  right  off  his  head 
and  make  him  forget  the  business  world  entirely, 
or  the  Grade  Allen  Murder  Case,  by  S.  S.  Van 
Dine,  whose  title  speaks  for  itself  as  a  grand  mix- 
ture of  humour  and  mystery?  Then  there's 
Henry  James'  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  one  of 
the  older  and  more  terrifying  of  the  world's 
better  mysteries.  Dry  Guillotine  by  Rene  Bel- 
benoit  is  a  horror  story  that  really  happened. 
And  Mignon  G.  Eberhart  is  always  good.  Her 
latest  is  The  Glass  Slipper. 

Going  on  rapidly,  we  chance  upon  more 
hypothetical  people  and  upon  books  which  they 
will  probably  like.  Take  Aunt  Mariah — she's 
married,  and  she's  Mother's  bugaboo,  but  you 
have  to  send  her  a  Christmas  present.  To  link 
up  her  interest  with  the  family,  you  could  send 
her  Allen  Tate's  The  Fathers,  pointing  out  that 
he's  on  our  faculty.  The  book  is  one  of  the  more 
accurate  stories  of  the  old  South. 

Mother  and  Dad  would  love  the  Clarence 
Day  hooks— Life  With  Mother,  Life  With 
Father,  and  God  and  My  Father.  Of  course 
they're  written  about  Clarence  Day's  family, 
but  every  family  will  find  its  parallel  in  them. 
They're  Mother  and  Dad  looked  at  in  retrospect. 
Mother  and  Dad  will  laugh  and  cry  and  wonder 
how  you  ever  thought  of  it. 

For  Dad:  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Carl  Van 
Doren,  in  which  the  author  follows  all  the  high- 
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CORADDI 

roads  and  by-paths  of  Franklin's  life.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  "the  greatest  American  has 
found  a  biographer  worthy  of  him." 

If  your  dad  is  a  doctor,  why  not  give  him 
The  Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor  by  Arthur  Hertz- 
ler,  the  story  of  a  general  practioner  in  Kansas 
with  all  his  ups  and  downs.  Or,  if  he  hasn't  it 
already,  give  him  An  American  Doctor's  Odys- 
sey by  Victor  Heiser,  an  amazing  account  of  the 
progress  of  medicine,  written  for  the  layman. 

Maybe  there's  a  young  man  who  is  interested 
in  philosophy.  You  should  read  this  yourself, 
but  here's  a  collection  of  the  personal  philoso- 
phies of  the  greatest  contemporary  thinkers — 
Intimate  Credos.  And,  recently  there  has  come 
out  Pursuit  of  Happiness  by  Herbert  Agar.  If 
the  young  man  reads  Esquire — and  they  all  do — 
why  not  give  him  the  collected  poems  of  E.  E. 
Cummings,  which  used  to  be  somewhere  around 
ten  dollars,  but  is  now  for  the  common  masses. 
For  less  thinking  and  more  laughs,  I'm  a  Stranger 
Here  Myself  by  Ogden  Nash  is  perfect.  J 

Your  room-mate  would  like  these  two:  My 
Sister  Eileen  by  Ruth  McKenny,  a  series  of 
humourous  sketches  (delightful  to  read  aloud) 
about  the  author  and  her  sister  from  childhood, 
to  grown-up  trials  with  suitors;  and  With  Malice 
Toward  Some  by  Margaret  Halsey,  another  "to 
be  read  aloud"  book.  Mrs.  Halsey  has  no  con- 
science about  describing  the  Englishman,  and 
she  sees  him  through  American  eyes.  I 

For  an  aspiring  young  artist,  anyone  inter- 
ested in  art,  or  just  anyone,  Artist  in  America  by 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  is  recommended.     Not 
only  is  it  America  seen  through  an  artist's  eyes,     , 
but  also  through  the  eyes  of  a  great  thinker.       1 

And  who  doesn't  read  the  New  Yorker? 
There's  a  collection  of  the  Profiles  from  the  New 
Yorker  which  have  been  running  for  the  past 
two  years,  containing  well-written  biographical 
sketches  of  your  contemporaries.  Also  there  is 
the  New  Yorker  Book  of  Verse,  an  anthology 
of  the  very  best  poems. 

We  all  know  embryo  poets  and  others  who 
have  a  passion  foir  poetry.  Suggestions  always 
good  are:  An  American  Anthology  of  Verse; 
or  a  volume  of  Yeats — say.  The  Winding  Stair. 
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You  may  have  other  problem  people  on  your 
shopping  list.  And  if  you  do,  look  around  for 
books — for  there's  always  a  book  to  fit  the  per- 
sonality. 

Bettie  Harward. 


One-Fifth  of  Mankind.  Anna  Louise  Strong. 


• 


Modern  Age  Books:  New  York.  $.50. 


The  war  in  China  has  had  one  very  good  ef- 
fect. It  has  resulted  in  several  very  good  books 
on  China  which  can  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  completely  unfamiliar  with  Chinese 
language,  history,  culture,  and  present  economic 
and  political  status.  From  the  time  of  Christ, 
Chinese  goods — tea,  lacquer,  jade,  and  silk — and 
later  the  country  itself  have  been  a  source  of 
interest  and  curiosity  to  nations  farther  West. 
In  the  first  century  A.D.,  Chinese  products 
travelled  as  far  north  as  Britain.  In  later  years, 
interest  in  China  was  stimulated  by  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  by  the  races  of  clipper  ships  in 
the  Chinese  trade  to  be  the  first  in  port  with 
their  loads  of  tea,  by  the  opening  of  treaty  ports, 
and  by  the  granting  of  concession  to  foreign 
powers.  China  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  become  a  great  potential  market 
for  an  expanding  capitalism.  The  United  States, 
Japan,  and  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  riv- 
alled each  other  for  territory  and  trading  rights. 
Meanwhile,  China  was  having  an  internal  revo- 
lution. For  long  years  she  had  been  agrarian, 
semi-feudal,  cultured,  isolated  from  outside  in- 
fluences and  consequently  from  the  development 
of  the  middle  class,  the  capitalism,  of  political 
democracy.  Suddenly  she  was  thrown  open  to  a 
host  of  new  ideas.  The  western  world  heard  ru- 
mors of  a  new  China:  the  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown; there  was  revolution  and  counter  revo- 
lution; Sun  Yat-Sen  became  the  saviour  of  China; 
the  Kuomintang  was  communist;  it  was  killing 


the  communists.  All  this  contradictory  news 
came  to  a  world  which  did  not  know  what  to 
believe.  China  was  a  mystery.  It  needed  ex- 
planation. 

In  simple  language,  Anna  Louise  Strong  in 
One-Fifth  of  Mankind  describes  the  develop- 
ment of  Chinese  culture  during  the  centuries, 
the  infiltration  of  Western  goods,  capital,  and 
culture;  the  seizure  of  Chinese  territory  by  for- 
eign nations;  and  the  accompanying  upheaval 
in  the  social  system  of  China.  Miss  Strong  tells 
why  Japanese  troops  are  in  China,  and  what  they 
are  doing  there.  She  describes  graphically  Chinese 
reaction  to  Japanese  expansion.  She  explains  the 
contradictory  social  forces  which  make  China 
so  confusing  to  the  layman  and  explains  them 
so  that  the  layman  can  easily  understand  what 
they  are,  why  they  are,  and  what  they  will 
probably  become.  One-Fifth  of  Mankind  may 
not  be  literature;  five  hundred  years  from  now 
it  may  not  be  found  in  any  college  anthologies, 
but  it  remains  an  excellent  piece  of  creative  re- 
porting. Miss  Strong  has  found  herself  in  this 
new,  important  twentieth  century  medium. 
Hers  is  not  the  reporting  which  tells  briefly  that 
thirteen  thousand  people  were  killed  in  a  cer- 
tain battle,  or  that  guerrillas  destroyed  thirteen 
Japanese  trucks;  this  is  reporting  which,  al- 
though completely  factual  and  accurate,  man- 
ages to  give  a  broad  view  of  China  today.  We 
feel  great  social  forces  moving  a  nation  of  450,- 
000,000  people  along  xmcharted  paths.  At  the 
same  time  we  see  individuals,  part  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  China,  and  expressive,  in  them- 
selves, of  those  social  forces.  We  realize  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  struggling  for  nationalism 
because  without  it  they  cannot  build  a  democ- 
racy in  China.  Portraying  all  this  may  not  neces- 
sarily bring  forth  great  Hterature,  but  it  per- 
forms a  great  service  in  explaining  clearly  and 
simply  what  is  happening  in  China  and  why. 

Jane  Gillett. 
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SOMETHING  OF  SURREALISM 

"Nyf  AN  HAS  but  one  side  to  his  nature,  and  that 
is  one  of  conscious  reasoning.    Who  said 
that?   No  one,  of  course. 

There  is  but  one  true  art:  that  depicting  the 
outer  surfaces  of  obvious  objects.  Who  said 
that?  You  and  I  and  a  great  many  other  pre- 
suming individuals. 

Oh,  yes,  we  did.  You  remember  the  time 
we  saw  that  exhibit  of  modern  paintings;  re- 
member they  were  called  Surrealistic?  Every- 
one laughed  and  said  the  whole  thing  was  a  big 
joke  and  most  ridiculous. 

The  main  objection  to  Surrealism  seems  to 
be  that  it  isn't  considered  Art.  That  is,  it  isn't 
graphic  art.  But  what  constitutes  a  good  paint- 
ing? A  good  painting,  technically,  is  a  well  com- 
posed composition;  and  to  have  a  good  composi- 
tion one  must  have  excellence  of  line,  dark  and 
light,  color,  volume  and  space,  texture.  With 
these  elements  a  painter  designs  his  work.  Many 
of  the  Surrealistic  paintings  far  excel  those  of  the 
older  schools,  being  almost  flawless  in  technique. 

Then  it  wasn't  the  technical  side  that  was  be- 
ing criticized.  It  must  have  been  the  subject 
matter.  You  say,  who  has  seen  anything  like 
that  horribly  sUly  stuff?  I  say,  who  hasn't?  It 
must  take  a  rather  complacent  soul  to  go  about 
admitting  publicly  that  he  doesn't  know  him- 
self; and  that  is  what  you  were  doing  when  you 
called  it  sUly.   You  criticized  the  extreme  cubist 


for  lack  of  subject.  Now  you  criticize  the 
Surrealist  when  he  not  only  has  a  subject,  but 
a  newer  and  deeper  one — a  subject  that,  though 
it  has  been  in  use  by  some  since  time  began,  is 
just  now  coming  into  its  own,  is  just  being  ap- 
proached scientifically. 

The  theme  of  the  Surrealist  is  the  subcon- 
scious; the  dream,  the  subconscious  fear,  sub- 
merged thought.  .  .  The  majority  of  the  paint- 
ings of  this  school  give  a  sense  of  infinite  dis- 
tance, many  of  the  monotony  of  endless  time 
...  a  great  expanse  of  dry,  burning,  stifling 
space.  Don't  you  remember  the  endless  nights 
you've  wandered  hopelessly  lost  in  just  such 
timeless  wastes?  Or  have  you  more  often  fallen 
down  breathless  numbers  of  stairs?  There  are 
countless  dreams  that  are  common  to  all  men. 
Why?  Is  it  not  strange  that  man  as  a  whole 
through  generations  has  been  visited  by  the  same 
dreams  and  nightmares?  Must  there  not  be 
some  mental,  psychological  explanation?  May 
it  not  be  that  this  school  has  stumbled  upon  the 
key  to  the  deepest  of  all  sciences — that  of  the 
mental  and  spiritual  capacity  and  activity  of 
man? 

Now  I  don't  say  that  you  should  like  Sur- 
realism, but  I  do  say  that,  for  your  own  vanity's 
sake,  you  had  rather  state  that  you  don't  like 
it  because  it  doesn't  appeal  to  you  than  because 
you  think  it  sUly.  After  all,  the  intolerant  in 
every  age  have  done  their  best  to  make  stagnant 
the  arts;  and  a  stationary  art,  jvist  as  a  stationary 
science,  is  a  dead  one.  Just  as  there  must  always 
be  youth,  so  must  there  be  new  thought  and 
progress  in  art. 

Susan  Barksdale. 
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. . .  and  to  everybody 
more  smoking  pleasure 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes  in  their 
attractive  Christmas  cartons 
appeal  to  everyone.  Their 
refreshing  mildness  and  better 
taste  give  smokers  everywhere 
more  pleasure. 


C^hesterfie 


Copyright  1938,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


GAY  HOLIDAY 
HATS 

$1.95  up 
BROWNHILL'S 


108  N.  Elm 


WHITMAN'S  AND  NUNNALLY'S 

Fine  Candies 

SCHAEFFER   PENS 
SCHOOL  STATIONERY 

CAROLINA  PHARMACY 

Two   Registered  Druggists 
DIAL   8197  CORNER  TATE  &  WALKER 


You'll   like    the   many   delicious   new   things   we   are 
serving. 

JEFFERSON  ROOF  RESTAURANT 


Dial    6814 


Reservations    for    Parties 


ODELL'S 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


'The  Carolina's  Greatest  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Goods  House" 


ONE  OR  FOUR  PASSENGERS 
2, 3  C    Anywhere  in  City    2. 3  C 

BLUE  BIRD  TAXI 

223  ASHE  ST. 

DIAL  5112 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Baggage 


A  full  meal  or  just  a  snack  or  sip,  we  have  it  in  just 
the  flavor  that  will  make  you  happy! 

THE  GRILL 


Phones   9461-9465 


Fred  Showferty,  Prop. 


It's  News-- 

when  you  can  save  money  and  be  better  dressed  at  the  same 
time!  Do  just  that  by  bringing  your  shoes  to  us  the  moment 
they   need   repairs. 

WALTON'S 

College  Shoe  Rebuilders 


T.  W.  Walton  409   Tate  St. 


J.   R.  Fogleman 


DO  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 
AT 


HOSE,    LINGERIE,    NEGLIGEES,    DRESSES 
216  S.  Elm 


SALES 


RENTALS 


When  it's  a  problem  or  need  concerned  with 

typing,   you  will   find   that  we  have   exactly 

the  answer! 

ROYAL 

TYPEWRITER 

AGENCY 

S.  L.  Steinberg 
216  E.  MARKET  ST. 

REPAIRS  SUPPLIES 


LOOK  YOUR 


SMARTEST 


DURING 


THE 


HOLIDAYS 


In  A  Hat 
From 


BETTY  LOU 
SHOPPE 


126  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


SALE! 

SUITS 

One-Half  Price 

COATS 

Drastically  Reduced 
100  DRESSES 

Greatly    Reduced 

Sizes   9  to  14 

Now  $4.95  to  $12.95 

MONTALDO'S 

JEFFERSON  BUILDING 


POLLOCK'S 

FOR  LOVELY  GIFTS 
102  S.  Elm  Street 


DARLING  SHOP 

106  SOUTH  ELM 

FURS  —  SUITS  —  COATS 

Make  The  Darling  Shop  Your  Shopping 
Headquarters 

DARLING  DRESSES  FOR  DARLING  GIRLS 

MILLINERY  FORMALS  DRESSES 


LADIES'   READY-TO-WEAR 

DRESSES  —  SUITS  —  COATS 

"Use  Our  Liiyauay  Pbri"' 

ELEANOR  SHOP 

122  S.  Elm  St. 


Harrison  Printing  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Easy  on  Yout  Throat-  »\ 
BeeauseWS  TOASTED' '^' 


Favorite  of  America's 
Independent  Tobacco  Experts 

Cigarettes!  An  ever-welcome  gift! 
But  certainly  you  want  to  give  the  best.  To 
be  certain,  give  Luckies.  For  sworn  records 
show  that,  among /«<^f/?eWew/ tobacco  experts 
...  auctioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen... 
Luckies  have  twice  as  many  exclusive  smok- 

Swom%con/sShou,rhat-m\^  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST-IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 


ers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  put  together. 
And,  only  Luckies  give  you  the  throat  pro- 
tection of  the  exclusive  "Toasting"  process. 
Toasting  takes  out  certain  harsh  throat  irri- 
tants found  in  all  tobacco.  So  Luckies  are  a 
light  smoke — easy  on  your  throat. 


